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CHRONICLE to waste half a million on payment of members 
and grudges ten thousand pounds to save the 
In Parliament. [| N the House of Lords, yesterday week, country from an act of meanness; and Mr. 
Lords. Lord Sranuey of ALDERLEY introduced Hunter, with whom we do not often agree, put 


a Pistols Bill, which was in more than one respect an 
improvement on Mr. Asquitn’s abortive measure, par- 
ticularly in that it included the very dangerous things 
called toy-pistols—specimens of which (as well as boys 
damaged by them) were, it is said, produced to the 
edification and alarm of noble lords. The Bill was 
read a second time ; as was one for removing certain 
troublesome formalities in regard to Colonial Officers’ 
Leave. 

The morning sitting of the Commons 
was one of alarums and excursions. 
Sir Wittiam Harcourt, after endeavouring to 
placate the Welsh by promising to read their 
Church-Robbing Bill a first time shortly, went 
away; but was fetched back, after the resumption 
of the Scotch Committee debate, with disastrous 
results to himself. The Speaker having inti- 
mated that Mr. CourTNEy, who was in possession 
of the House, was pursuing a course that seemed 
to him “inconvenient,” Sir WILLIAM must needs 
interpose to accuse Mr. Courtyey of being “ out 
“of order,” only to draw on himself a pretty 
distinct snub from the SpeaKER—a snub of a 
kind very seldom encountered by a Leader of 
the House. He was afterwards rather roughly 
handled by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN also, and pleaded 
“ great physical labour,” while Sir GrorGE 
TREVELYAN, wail echoing wail, declared that he 
hated the nasty thing called personality. These 
miserable men, however, may have been consoled 
by a feeble but faithful majority, which stuck to 
them in the various divisions, but could not get 
the main proposal through in time. 

The evening sitting was allotted to the debate 
on Mr. Morton’s motion for repudiating the 
national engagements with the Duke of EpinsurGu. 
The mover, Mr. LasovucHerE, and Mr. Storey 
spoke after their kind; the member for Sunder- 
land, with more than his usual silliness, drawing 
a picture of the Dake’s “ troops,” possibly “ slay- 
“ing men who had contributed to his allowance.” 
On the other hand, Sir Witt1am Harcourt spoke 
as befitted his position; Mr. Batrour made 


Commons. 


mincemeat of Mr. LasoucHERE, who is willing 


in a very honest and downright fashion the 
simple truth, that it was a question whether pro- 
mises to pay should be kept or broken. And the 
House (entirely unmoved by the prospect of a 
Coburg mercenary slaying Mr. Srorey) em- 
phasized this view by 298 to 67. 


Lords, 02 Monday the Royal Assent was given in 

the House of Lords to the Army Bill and 
the Behring Sea Bill; two new Peers, Lord RENDEL 
and Lord WE LBy, took their seats ; and Lord Cork had 
the unpleasant duty of describing how the threatened 
repeal of the Crimes Act, with Government support, 
and the introduction of the Evicted Tenants Bill, 
had resulted in the brutal murder of a caretaker on his 
own estate. 


Commons, L2 the Commons Mr. GaRDNER de- 
clined, as yet, to admit Canadian 
cattle unslaughtered, and the Budget was then 
resumed, Sir Wittiam Harcourt moving the 
various resolutions consequent on it. These, with 
the exception of the Death-duty resolution, which 
was postponed, were agreed to. On the whole, 
however, the general impression as to the viabilité 
of the Badget was distinctly less favourable than 
last week, and, either as a cause or a result of this, 
Sir WiLLt4M was in his most aggressive mood. 
He made an allusion to the price of the Ansidei 
Raphael, in reply to Lord RanpoLro CHURCHILL, 
which was almost entirely without point, except 
as personal rudeness, jibed at the Kentish growers’ 
fear of growing “thistles instead of strawberries,” 
travestied Mr. GoscHEeN’s speech in a way which 
brought on him a pretty sharp rebuke from 
Mr. Batrour, told Mr. BartLey that “he [Sir 
“ WILLIAM] never thought it worth while to attack 
“ him,” informed Mr. Ussorne that Mr. UsBorNE 
“ did not understand his own business,” and flatly 
contradicted Mr. Jackson. Yet this imitation of 
the manners of Mr. Hea.y at a Freeman’s Journal 
meeting did not assuredly prevent the spread of 
a general impression that the present Budget, 
excellent for hampering successors, would do the 
least possible good to the revenue or the country. 
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Several Bills were forwarded a stage in the 

Upper House on Tuesday. 
In the Lower, Mr. LaBoUCHERE and 
Sir CHARLES CAMERON obtained leave 
to bring in their measures for “ crushing the in- 
“ famous” in the shape of the House of Lords 
and the Established Church of Scotland. The 
rest of the evening was given up to the postponed 
resolution on the Death-duties, which was at 
length carried, completing the preliminaries. The 
discussion was hampered by the refusal of the 
Government to produce the calculations on which 
their scheme is based, but some very damaging 
criticisms were made. In a maiden speech—that 
of Lord WILLOUGHBY DE Erespy—there was not 
only wit in the inquiry whether ghosts were 
taxable heirlooms (on strict Democratic principles 
we have not the ghost of a doubt that they are), 
but solid sense in the demonstration that the 
proposed taxation must affect the management of 
estates by starving outlay in a way prejudicial, if 
not ruinous, to the national interest. 

What is called in certain circles a “ quiet day” was 
spent in the House of Commons on Wednesday on the 
Eight Hours Bill. The circumstances of this measure 
are more interesting than the measure itself; and the 
fact that the Government, refusing nominal responsi- 
bility for it, and admitting by the mouth of their 
head that they are at sixes and sevens on the subject, 
nevertheless sent out whips in its favour, exhibits the 
quaint disorganization of the politics of the moment 
better than almost anything else could do. The debate 
was not specially noticeable. A great deal was, of 
course, made of the MATHER experiment ; Mr. AsQquiTH 
declared, on his honour, that the Eight Hour pancakes 
would be excellent pancakes, and that the notion of a 
rise in the price of coal was naught, and so forth. But 
the whole talk was hollow, and the majority (obtained 
by Closure) of 281 to 194 probably bears no calculable 
relation either to the chances of the Bill or to the real 
opinion of the House in its favour. 

Lords, Doth Houses on Thursday were occupied 

with measures of the “ go-to-the-country- 
“‘on-it” kind. That in the Lords, which was rejected by 
a majority of eleven, was concerned with the stale old 
question of altering the devolution of real property in 
case of intestacy. It has been pointed out a thousand 
times that any man can leave any land in his control 
as he will, and that if he leaves it to the law to distri- 
bute, he must be presumed to have accepted the law’s 
distribution. 


Lords, 


The Lower House enjoyed plentiful 

questions (one of which disclosed a 
truly perilous project of wngrating the Ladies’ 
Gallery to the extent of one-third, while another 
revealed an awful state of things whereby the 
condensers of the Woolwich machinery are choked 
with whitebait) before proceeding to its own 
particular Bribery Bill—that for Welsh Dis- 
establishment. It had been rumoured that 
the Government, knowing that there was no 
real chance of getting this through, had de- 
termined to give the Church-Robbers as much 
largesse—on paper—as possible. And accord- 
ingly it was found from Mr. Asquirn’s speech 
that no allowance was to be made for curates; 
that cathedrals with their precincts were not to 
be absolutely, but only on application and for 
use (perhaps, not even for exclusive use ?), handed 
over to the disestablished Body ; that Monmouth- 
shire was impudently lumped in with Wales, and 
that the general destination of the plunder was 
to be “ given to the poor ”—for which it must 
be owned there is ancient precedent. The debate 
was not finished when the House adjourned. 


Politics out of With a letter of Sir HENRY Howort#’s inthe 
Times of Monday, concerning the support 
given by Unionists to the Government in the matter of 
the division on the Duke of EpinsurGa’s allowance, we 
have the pleasure of disagreeing in every mood and 
tense of disagreement. That on such a subject it can 
ever be expedient (we say nothing about decency) for 
the Constitutional party to leave the Government of 
the day in the lurch because its own supporters attack 
it is an idea which we should have thought could 
never have occurred to any adult and intelligent per- 
son. The mere conjunction of Tory and Irish votes 
nine years ago, perfectly legitimate as it was in the 
circumstances, has done the Gladstonians (by dint of a 
little misrepresentation) more service since than it did 
them disservice at the time. Here no misrepresentation 
would be needed if Unionists, in a case of national 
honour so clear that even an out-and-out Radical 
like Dr. HunrER recognized it, had let that honour 
drag in the mud to spite a Government. 

The necessary arrangements having been at length 
completed, the appointment of Sir CHARLES RUSSELL, 
in the room of the late Lord Bowen, was formally an- 
nounced on Tuesday morning, and was understood to 
carry with it the promotion of the SoLicrror-GENERAL 
and the appointment of Mr. R. T. ReEip in his place. 
This would vacate Hackney, and necessitate re- 
election at Dumfries. The Lords of Appeal are now 
fairly strong, but will not, even in the judgment of 
Sir CHarLes RvssELL’s political friends, be much 
strengthened by his accession. As for Mr. Rerp, he 
has long had the credit of being an excellent Latiner, 
racqueter, cricketer, and person. Of his other qualifi- 
cations we need not, perhaps, speak. 

Lord RosEBERY was twice in evidence on Tuesday. 
In the morning he received a deputation of coal owners: 
in reference to the Eight Hours Bill, and prophesied 
smooth things unto them, while admitting that his 
colleagues were at sixes and sevens on the subject. In 
the evening he dined with the City Liberal Club, and 
prophesied still smoother things unto them, about the 
reunion of the party and Liberal “interest in our 
“ Empire.” Mr. FLETCHER MOULTON was selected as 
the Gladstonian candidate for Hackney, where a good 
and well-tried Unionist, Mr. RoBerTsoN, was already in 


the field. 
Irelana. 2+ i8 significant that Irish Moonlighters 
have once more plucked up courage to 
murder—the victim this day week being caretaker of 
an evicted farm. 

It may be observed, in reference to the very highly 
coloured accounts of distress in the Arran Islands which 
Mr. CHANNING and others have given, that there appears 
to be very considerable doubt as to the facts; as, in- 
deed, Mr. Mor.ey’s reply to a question on Thursday 
admitted. The recent bad weather has done much harm 
on the Irish coasts; and a local branch of the Irish 
Federation, with a Canon in the chair, has passed a 
rather uncanonical resolution to the effect that it would 
have been a blessing if the ship that carried Mr. 
O’BRIEN and Mr. Ditton to Boulogne on a famous 
occasion “had sunk in mid-ocean.” They meant 
“ channel,” but never mind. 


Foreign and On the morning of this day week the 


Colonial Affairs. formal announcement of the betrothal of 
the CzAREWITCH to Princess ALIx of Hesse was made. 
Further news came of threatened resistance by the 
Swazis to the arrangement which would hand them 
over to be bullied and butchered by the Boers. Earth- 
quakes in Greece, strikes in America, and a suggestion 
that New Zealand should take over the government of 
Samoa in the place of the present very unsatisfactory 
triple control, made up the budget. 

The opening of a national exhibition at Alexandria 
by the KueEpivE in the presence of his Ministers, of 
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Lord Cromer, Sir ELwin Patmer, and of MovukaTarR 
Pasha was announced on Monday morning. A mani- 
festo from Admiral DE MELLO in Argentina seemed 
really to put an end to the Brazilian affair ; and Marshal 
PEIxOTO was offering an amnesty. The Greek earth- 
quakes were very serious, especially in Euboea and the 
mainland on the other side of the Euripus. There was 
trouble in the Western United States with the “ Indus- 
“ trials,” who were seizing trains and so forth, while in 
the Eastern the Pennsylvania coal strike was spreading 
widely. The Italian Parliament had affirmed the prin- 
ciple that retrenchment must not touch the navy, and 
a new Paris municipal loan of eight millions sterling 
(issued at two and a half per cent. only, but—according 
to the principle dear to foreign, but reprobated by 
English, finance—at a discount and with drawings at 
par) had been covered eighty-five times over. But it 
would be rash to conclude that there are actually 
seven hundred millions sterling waiting to be invested 
in France. 

On Tuesday morning the “ Industrials” and the 
coal strike were the chief themes of news from 
America, the damage done by the earthquakes (in- 
cluding a little to the Parthenon) was much talked of, 
a large Russian conversion scheme was announced, and 
it was said that the French and Belgian negotiations 
for delimitation on the Congo State frontier had been 
broken off. This last isa matter of importance, and 
should be capable of being utilized to English advan- 
tage. 

Wednesday morning’s foreign news was slight and 
unimportant. 

Thursday brought more details about the Greek 
earthquakes, the United States troubles with the idle 
industrials, the failure of France and the Congo State 
to come to terms, and the groanings of some (not all) 
Germans at the idea of losing their faint and fractional 
hold on Samoa. But there was still very little of 
importance. 

Details of the same subjects also continued yester- 
day morning, with some not wholly cheerful par- 
ticulars of the health of Lisbon. The dominions of 
His Most Faithful Majesty seem to be under a run of 
bad luck of the most various kind just now. 


Meetings, These have thickened with the approach of 
Dinners, &c. May, and this day week alone saw the 
Princess CHRISTIAN opening an “At Home of the 
“ Children’s Salon”; the Duchess of ALBANY giving 
prizes to the Factory Helpers’ Union; Lord RanDoLPH 
CHURCHILL presiding at the Lock Hospital Dinner, not 
to mention meetings of the National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion, of Devonians in London, and others. 

On Monday (St. George’s Day) the Lorp Mayor 
gave a banquet at the Mansion House, the Duke of 
DEVONSHIRE presided over the Men’s Sunday Union, at 
Stepney; and Mr. AUGUSTINE BiRRELL, addressing an 
audience of Baptists, allowed that “any clergyman of 
“the Church of England under thirty-five was likely 
“to be an energetic and good man.” This is hand- 
some ; but it is a little hard on the thirty-sixers and 
upwards. Was the year 1859 such a turning-point ? 
We know some excellent persons born in 1858, and 
even in the dark ages preceding. 

The chief gatherings on Wednesday were the dinners 
of the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy and of the 
Literary Fund. At the latter Lord Roperts presided, 
and made an interesting speech, at once extolling the 
power of literature in regard to his own department, 
and pointing out gently that the idea of Captain Pen 
cashiering Captain SworD was slightly Utopian. 

The London 0 Tuesday the rather respectable minority 
County of 43 to 48 voted for putting an end to the 
Council. miserable shabbiness of the London County 

Council, in reference to Sir PeTER Ep.iy, by increasing 
his salary to 2,000/. 


The Law A cat-poisoner was fined this day week in 

Courts. North London. 

Another Anarchist, FarNaRa (or any other name he 
prefers), was brought up at Bow Street on Monday, 
and detailed with much relish his sanguinary inten- 
tions. 

The fining of Sir WaTKIN WILLIAMS WYNN at Shrews- 

bury on Wednesday for thrashing his horse in the 
hunting-field is rather “for thoughts.” We think we 
may claim for ourselves, without maudlin philanthropy, 
or rather philozéy, as strenuous a desire as most people 
can boast that animals shall not be ill-treated. But 
really, if a man may not administer discipline to a 
rearing horse which has thrown him, the uncomfort- 
able question “‘ Where are you? What are you todo?” 
becomes painfully pressing. 
The racing on Tuesday at Newmarket, 
though plentiful and not uninteresting, in- 
cluded nothing of much moment, and the chief event 
of Wednesday was the Babraham Plate, which was won 
well by Pensioner from Heremon and Zamiel. The 
Craven Stakes, the chief race of Thursday, were carried 
off by Sempronius. 


Racing. 


ita, Teally fine professional sculling race was 
- rowed on Monday from Putney to Mort- 
lake, between Busear and Barry. That the former 
(much the older man) did the course in the fastest 
time on record, 21 min. 44 sec., was, no doubt, partly 
due to unusually favourable conditions of wind and 
tide. But the race itself was an excellent one, ding- 
dong all through, and the way in which the winner, 
outpaced for the greater part of the way, spurted and 
passed his opponent at last, was quite refreshing after 
the mostly dismal exhibitions of Thames professional 
sculling in late years. 
_On Tuesday Mr. Craw ey beat Sir Epwarp Grey at 
tennis by three sets to two, for the Queen’s Club 
Amateur Championship Cup. 


This day week Mr. TRatLL, at the Royal 
Institution, gave the first of two lectures 
on the rather difficult subject of “Literature and 
“ Journalism,” and appears to have said, as might have 
been expected, “ whot a owt to ’a said.” 

On Monday a very admirable snub from the Arch- 
bishop of CaNTERBURY to the Dean of WINCHESTER was 
published, in reference to those “legitimate aspira- 
“ tions” of which we wrote last week, pointing out to 
“ My dear Mr. Dean” that, if My dear Mr. Dean and 
Mr. Scott HoLLanD would not be quite in so great a 
hurry to take the wind out of the Bishops’ sails, the 
Bishops would trim them to a just course all in good 
time. It fell a little short, as all things must, of the 
still more admirable epistle to another dear Mr. Dean 
by Bishop Stupss when he was at Chester not very 
long ago. But we think Sr. AucusTinE chuckled— 
if they chuckle in Heaven—approvingly over his suc- 
cessor. 

On Tuesday a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons passed a Bill, which, it is hoped, will settle 
the everlasting “Spinning House” disputes at Cam- 
bridge, on a basis similar to that which has prevailed 
for many years past at Oxford. 

On Wednesday the intended loppings in Epping 
Forest were visited by a Committee of experts appointed 
by the Corporation, with the result that the woodman 
was bid spare that tree in every case for the present, 
though there was to be subsequent consideration. 
One may be glad of this, for intelligent neglect is, 
after all, your best forester, if not your neatest park- 


keeper. 


Mise: 


Lord EmLy (better known during the time 

Ovitnary- of his political prominence as Mr. MONSELL) 
was an excellent man, and one of the best landlords in 
Ireland ; despite which fact, and the other fact that 
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he joined the Church of Rome many years ago, his 
refusal to advocate the ruinous scheme of Home Rule 
subjected him to popular obloquy, in common with all 
the best men of his country. Mr. J. S. FouLKEs, 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford, was once, like Lord EMLy, 
a convert to Rome; but, unlike him, returned to that 
branch of the Catholic Church in which he was born. 
Such vicissitudes commonly indicate either intellectual 
weakness or (as in the cases of CHILLINGWORTH and 
Grpzon) little depth of religious sentiment. But Mr. 
FOoULKES was a man of very great piety, learning, 
scholarship, and vigour of mind; and, what is very 
rare, he succeeded in occupying the very difficult posi- 
tion of a “revert” without any error of either taste or 
judgment.—— Herr Sacner-Masoca (whose announced 
death has been contradicted, we hope truly) was not, 
perhaps, quite so well known in England as some other 
Continental novelists of less power than himself. The 
fresh and unfamiliar character of his general subject 
(the chiefly Jewish society of Galicia and the other 
provinces of Austria to the extreme East) no doubt 
gave him a usual and somewhat illegitimate advan- 
tage; but he knew (and we hope knows) well how to 
make the most of this———Mr. McCuLLaGH ToRRENS 
was a very industrious and copious writer on political 
subjects, and for some time a practical politician of 
some note. 


This week has been a decidedly remarkable 
one for books. Mr. Swinsurne’s Astrophel 
(Cuatro & Winpus), Lord Wotsetey’s Marlborough 
(BENTLEY), and, on a somewhat lower level, but still 
interesting, Mr. StoprorD Brooke's elaborate study on 
Tennyson (IsBiSTER), make a trio which certainly no 
one week has equalled since the New Year. 


Books. 


ROSEBERY THE RE-UNITER. 


HE division of labour between the Prime MINISTER 
and the CHANCELLOR of the ExcnrQueR is worthy 

of notice for its ingenuity. Sir WiLL1am Harcourt 
from his seat in the House of Commons fishes for votes 
in the constituencies; Lord RosEseEry, who sits in the 
House of Lords, passes most of his time in angling for 
votes in the House of Commons. Of course, the latter 
sport differs as much in point of delicacy from the former 
as dry-fly fishing in a chalk stream differs from conger- 
catching out of a Margate boat. The CHANCELLOR of 
the EXCHEQUER splashes in his heavy sea line anyhow, 
and without fear of frightening his intended catch. 
His only risk of failure is in the possibility that the 
bait may not be as attractive as he supposes; and, 
judging from the results of the acute Parliamentary 
criticism to which his Budget has been subjected this 
week, there seems some chance of that contingency 
being realized. The ingenious bribe of the Income- 
tax exemptions will be costly enough to the Exchequer, 
but whether it will be proportionately appreciated 
by those to whom it is offered remains: to be 
seen. Certain it is that the vast sum which he 
proposes to remit under this head of revenue will be 
distributed in comparatively insignificant amounts over 
a very large body of persons, who may possibly pocket 
it without much benefit or any gratitude at all. More- 
over, the experiment of attempting to buy votes out 
of Income-tax remissions is not one of auspicious 
history, as Sir WiLi1am’s late chief and master in 
finance would have reminded him ; so that his “take” 
with this particular line and lure may turn out to be 
considerably below his expectations. As for the Estate- 
duties bait, that, too, looks a good deal less killing, in 
the light of recent statistics, than it did; and the dis- 
appointment of the Radical at discovering how much 
less than he had counted on is to be made out of the 


equalization of Succession-charges, as between real 


personal property, will do still more to take the gilt off 
the gingerbread of the “ ingenious ” Budget. 

There is decidedly more pleasure of the artistic 
kind to be derived from watching Lord Rosesery’s 
piscatorial attempts upon the Liberal-Unionists. At 
the City Liberal Club the other night he seems to have 
applied himself with all the dexterity at his command 
to the task of capturing them. He tried dissociating 
them from their leaders, and hinted that there was a 
place of repentance for them if there was none for Mr, 
CHAMBERLAIN and the Duke of DevonsHIRE. He en- 
deavoured to remove their distrust of the Little 
England party among his following, by assuring them 
that in his leadership they have “a guarantee that the 
“ flag of this country will not be lowered abroad.” He 
sought to allay their fears of revolutionary Radicalism 
by much vague eloquence about the era of Liberalism 
having passed away, and the “era of reconstruction” 
being at hand. In fact, he did everything but reassure 
them on the one point on which they most desire 
reassurance and have had least of it. Here, unfortu- 
nately for him, he had to stop short and draw the line. 
He has once tried the experiment of overstepping it, 
and the results were not such as to encourage a repeti- 
tion of the adventure. There is to be no more talk, 
it is quite evident, about the “ predominant member 
“ of the partnership”; and since people so obstinately 
refused to recognize that famous deliverance as a 
“ platitude” (partly, perhaps, because its author had 
himself described it as a “ considerable admission ”) it 
was absolutely necessary on this occasion to confine 
oneself to language which no one could possibly describe 
by other than that unexciting name. If this was the 
line of oratorical tactics which Lord Rosesery had 
marked out for himself, we are bound in candour to 
admit that he followed it with exactitude. No one 
could reasonably take exception to the remark that 
“the Irish question, like all great questions in this 
“ happy country, is sure to be settled sooner or later 
* by the universal good sense of the people.” This no 
doubt is true; but it is most certainly one of those 
truths that “do not over-stimulate.” Who are the 
*‘ people” by whom this universal good sense is to be 
displayed Lord RosEBery does not say. It reminds 
one of 


God bless the King! God bless the Faith’s defender! 
God bless—no harm in blessing—the Pretender. 
Who that Pretender is, and ae that King, 

God bless us all! is quite another thing. 


We hardly think that any Liberal-Unionist will be in 
a hurry to rush back to the camp on the strength of 
this assurance. 

Nevertheless, Lord RoseEseEry will evidently find some 
difficulty in adding to its strength. He has probably 
become conscious before this of the extreme and un- 
flattering vigilance with which every movement he 
makes is being watched by more than one section of 
his followers ; or, if not, the results of this latest step 
will soon acquaint him with the fact. The Radical is 
already grumbling even at the very mild overtures 
made, as above described, to the Liberal-Unionists, 
and is brutally asking whether it is the part of an 
army to halt for the purpose of picking up stragglers, 
or the duty of the stragglers to mend their pace and 
their ways, and endeavour to catch up their comrades. 
But, of course, the most serious trouble that he has to 
fear is from his Irish. For the moment it does not 
appear that their strong and unconcealed suspicions of 
the Prime MINISTER have been sensibly quickened by 
these latest coquettings with Unionism ; but that may 


‘ be because the intestine and, let us hope, internecine 


quarrels of the Nationalists seem at this particular 
juncture to have reached their acutest phase. 
“There can be no doubt,” says a calm observer, 
surveying the situation a few days ago, “ that there 
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“ are now three Irish National parties.” And, indeed, 
when we read the resolutions passed by one group of 
McCarthyites (if that forlorn name is still in political 
use) against another group, it does seem as if this were 
so. Thus, under “the presidency of the well-known 
“ Canon DoyLe,” a local branch of the so-called Irish 
Federation has just been moved to declare that “ we 
“ would have regarded it as a blessing to the country 
had the ship that carried Jonn DiLLon and W. O'BRIEN 
“sunk in mid-ocean.” That is an utterance which 
distinctly points to a tension of relations between the 
Healyite and Dillonite groups; and when we further 
find that the Healyites have not been drawn any nearer 
to the Redmondites, but, on the contrary, that they 
denounce the “ Parnellite Independent” as strongly as 
the “hamstrung Freeman,” and describe both alike as 
“‘ vile papers,” the existence of “three Irish National 
“ parties ” seems sufficiently established. To doubt it, 
indeed, would be scepticism run mad. 


Still this triangular duel may only temporarily engross 
the attention of those allies whom Mr. AsquirH seems 
so much more ready than his chief to clasp to his 
heart. Lord Rosgsery would undoubtedly find, if he 
went further than commonplaces about the “ universal 
“ good sense of the people,” that, for all the merry 
faction-fight going on among them, Redmondites, 
Dillonites, and Healyites had pricked up their ears at 
his words, and were watching him “ out of the tail of 
“their eye.” Let him only try the experiment, and 
we will guarantee him an uncomfortable result from it. 
From the manceuvres to which he is at present con- 
fining himself he cannot, of course, expect any result 
at all. He has not “stirred a fin” among the Liberal- 
Unionists, and is not likely to do so without giving 
them just that “something much more definite,” in 
the way of recantation of Gladstonian Separatism, which 
his Separatist colleagues and followers would not for a 
moment tolerate. The situation may be as trying as 
that of MaHomET’s coffin; but we cannot doubt that the 
party whom Lord Rosesery is courting will remain 
suspended “ between the heaven of the Tory party and 
“the earth of the Liberal party” until that planet’s 
attraction ceases to be overcome by the repulsive 
force of Gladstonian Home Rule. They are not 
likely to gravitate towards the earth of the Liberal 
party while that force continues to operate; and Lord 
RosEBERY, as has already been proved, is not strong 
enough to resist it. Why he should go on calling 
attention to this fact, as he must needs do by 
persevering in advances to the Liberal-Unionists 
which, from the very nature of the case, it is 
impossible for him to follow up, is one of the many 
mysteries of the situation. It is, however, not more 
mysterious than that other, and antecedent, question, 
why the Prime MInisTER thus goes on sitting at the 
card-table, idly trifling with his hopeless hand, when 
everybody can see, and he himself must know, that his 
only chance of being able to play the game he appar- 
ently wishes to play is to throw up his cards and have 
a new deal. 


THE HANGING-UP OF UGANDA. 


| hy is improbable that many nasty cynics were present 

at the City Liberal Club dinner to Lord RosEBery. 
The absence of the Unionist members must probably 
have sifted the Club down to a decent level of docility 
and dulness. But if any man of wit lingered, it must 
surely have occurred to him that the dealings of the 
Government with the Uganda question were an odd 
commentary on the PRIME MINISTER’s glowing boast of 
Liberal “ love for our Empire,” and his hopes that in 
that love would be found the spell of reconciliation 
between the two sections of the party, just as the 


in sweetly sentimental fiction. It is true that 
Lord RosEsery’s Government might have done much 
worse than it has done; for it has kept Uganda, and 
not thrown it away. It is true also that, considering 
what some of Lord Rosesery’s colleagues and some of 
his followers are, it may be argued that it is 
better to let him act in private than to let them 
have the opportunity of comment in public. But 
this last is a very double-edged excuse, and the 
mere fact of the constant postponement of the 
Uganda debate, and of a full statement of the inten-. 
tions of the Government, is eloquent enough. That 
debate and that statement, promised for more than a 
week ago, have been postponed and postponed in favour 
of the most trivial matters, of the most transparent 
sops to sulky subordinates. Partly its inherent ab- 
surdity and insufficiency, and partly the ghastly mess 
which Sir GEoRGE TREVELYAN made of it, rendered the 
Scotch Grand Committee proposal utterly futile; yet 
Uganda was postponed to it once and again, Even 
those who do not think the Welsh Disestablishment an 
iniquitous attempt to commit theft first, with a view 
to committing bribery afterwards with the proceeds, 
know perfectly well that any time spent on it during 
this session is time more utterly wasted than if the 
House of Commons agreed to adjourn and play. at 
skittles in the nearest good dry ground. Yet this 
again has been allowed to elbow out the question what 
firm steps are going to be taken to secure the very 
last considerable purchase which, except at the cost 
of war, the Earth-Sibyl has still left to offer England. 


In the absence, however, of gracious remarks from 
Mr. LasoucHere, and of the interesting spectacle of 
Sir WILLIAM Harcourt moving votes for the very same 
purpose as the votes which he distinguished himself a 
year or two ago by baffling and thw.rting, the subject 
itself retains importance and interest enough. Our 
present desire is chiefly to lay stress on the possible 
danger of dissension about the means between those 
who had much better combine to make sure of the 
end. A communication to the Times of Monday on 
the subject was interesting; it contained much truth, 
and was evidently informed by knowledge ; but it was 
somewhat tainted by the frequent foible of “those who 
“ have been there ”—the foible of insisting too much 
on particular theories of irregular verbs. What is really 
wanted, and what we feel pretty sure Lord RosEBERY knows 
to be wanted, whether he feels himself strong enough to 
propose it or not, is a British Commissionership, with 
“ sphere” extending from Mombassa to Lake Tchad, 
and from the Mahdist regions to the frontier of the 
Congo State. That this can be best secured by fixing 
British power firmly between the two Nyanzas we 
do not believe that anybody who knows the geography 
and history of the question thoroughly will dispute. 
Beside such establishment, with the provision of con- 
nexion of some sort with the sea, questions as to the 
exact status of the British East Africa Company, of 
the Sultanate of Zanzibar, and of the squadron on the 
coast become for the moment mere details. We have 
them all in our own hand and can settle them at any 
time without reference to outsiders and as it may best 
suit ourselves. The larger and more important 
matter above referred to is not in the same case. It is 
still in our power to decide it as we like; but it is im- 
possible to say how long it may be so. The recent 

reement between France and Germany as to the 
Hinterland of the Cameroons made arr: ngements, ultra 
vires as we believe on the of both nations, and. 
certainly agreeing but ill with their previous com- 
pacts with England. Their private arrangements do 
not bind us in the least; and, as neither nation 
has the slightest pretensions to actual dominion 
on the east of Lake Tchad, we can do as we 


angelic infant unites the estranged papa and mamma 


like there at present—but for how long no man 
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can say. Again, the reported disagreement between 
France and Belgium as to the delimitation between 
the French Congo and the Congo Free State offers an 
opportunity, such as perhaps may never return, for 
coming to a satisfactory understanding with King 
LEoPoLD with reference to the movements of his 
subjects on the Ubangi-Welle, and in the direction of 
the Nile. It is in the very last degree improbable that 
the slightest real objection, apart from the grumbling 
of Chauvinist “Colonials,” would be made to our 
making all these points good if we once establish a 
real dominion on the central point of the inter-lacus- 
trine hills and valleys, and connect it with a basis on 
the coast. These are the things to do at once; the 
rest we can do at our leisure. 


THE YANKEE BLANKETEERS. 


HE stories of American papers are seldom—indeed, 
hardly ever--as amusing as the fictions of Pir; 

but they are always as far from the actual fact. The 
bloodhounds are for ever being fed out of silver baskets 
and the banners being waved in that happy land, if 
the papers are to be trusted. But on further informa- 
tion it commonly turns out that the tea-party was a 
tame, or even depressing, affair. It is as well to keep 
this common observation in mind when reading accounts 
of the doings of the Yankee Blanketeers marshalled by 
the enterprising Mr. CoxEy, of Ohio. We hope it is 
true that five hundred men from Butts, Montana, have 
seized a train, and have careered wildly through Dakota 
and down the Yellowstone River, pursued by Sheriffs 
and the United States army. But it sounds too good 
to be true, even though it has been since announced 
that the train has been caught. It would also be 
exhilarating to learn that Mr. CoxEy, who is by 
occupation a horsecoper, said it was all the fault of 
the Government and the “shortage of money,” 
which is their doing, when he only realized 145 
dollars for a horse which he expected to sell for 
a thousand. The sentiment is so human and the 
expression so candid. Many men agree with Mr. 
Coxey that it is all the fault of the Government and 
the shortage of money, which we take to be American 
for an old, well-known, and too often incurable, 
disease. There are our bimetallists, who see eye to 
eye with Mr. Coxey, though they do not put the case 
quite so simply. Perhaps, also, this is an invention of 
a enemy, and only an interpretation of Mr. Coxey of 

hio. 

The march of the unemployed to Washington is a 
much less imposing demonstration than was promised. 
Shortage of money, aided by vagabondage, has not 
been able to bring a hundred thousand unemployed to 
the capital. Six thousand is, it seems, to be the 

expected to be reached by those who survive the 
fatigues of the road. It is a long and trying journey, 
on foot, from the West to the District of Columbia ; 
and the resource of seizing trains has its drawbacks. 
Only a portion of those who start can be expected to 
get to the end of the journey. The demonstration is, 
in itself, a natural thing enough, for which there are 
many precedents. Much better educated people than 
the unemployed of the Western States have a firm 
belief that the Government can make everybody com- 
fortable, and that if it fails the cause is to be 
found in its unwillingness to do its duty. Besides, 
this is what the unemployed have been told, and not 
only in the United States of America. The Democrats 
have assured the sovereign people that if they are put 
in office labour shall be instantly and notably benefited. 
The Republicans have been profuse in assurances that 
their tariff legislation was wholly designed for the 
good of American labour. American labour knows by 


experience that the millennium has not supervened, 
and is candidly indignant. So it hits upon the happy 
idea of going to headquarters and summoning “ Govern- 
ment” to be as good as its word. Probably it 
believes that nobody ever did this sort of thing before, 
In the meantime, the politician continues to play 
his game as before. The majority of the Senate 
votes that it will not receive the Coxeyite petitioners 
on the ground that they are disorderly persons. But 
the minority of Republicans, delighted with anything 
which embarrasses a Democratic administration, has 
appointed a committee to receive them. No doubt 
labour will be profusely fooled, and the politicians will 
not fail to impress on it the certainty that all will be 
well if the proper ticket is voted at the next Presidential 
election. After which labour, as we venture to pre- 
dict, will find that everything goes on as before. 

The coal strike is a more serious sign of the discon- 
tent of the working class in the country where the 
people is truly sovereign. Radicals who are prepared 
to explain our own difficulties in the same industry as 
all produced by the greed of the owners of royalties, 
may observe that some three-fourths or so of the 
miners in the Union are on strike for more pay. The 
living wage is apparently as hard to obtain there as 
here. This strike, like the last, is marked by the usual 
violence. It may be remembered that, when there was 
last trouble in the American mining districts, the 
disturbance almost reached the importance of a civil 
war. There seems to be every probability that the 
present strike will be no more peaceful than others 
have been. The Governor of Alabama has already 
called out the militia to defend the convict mining 
camp. It is one of the most healthy signs for 
America that there is very little squeamishness about 
the use of force to suppress disorder, when at last 
authority does take it in hand. What is less credit- 
able is that disorder should so frequently reach the 
point at which it needs to be forcibly suppressed. 
There have been half a dozen squalid little local civil 
wars in the States within about as many years; all of 
them, be it observed, arising out of the sufferings, or 
at least the disappointments, of the working class. 
Universal suffrage and the absence of an aristocracy 
do not appear to have achieved Paradise for the people 
in the United States. 


THE LAMENTATIONS OF SIR W. HARCOURT. 


HE question Who is the author of Sir WILLIAM 

Harcourt’s Budget ? is by no means as simple 
as that which concerned the paternity of ZEBEDEE’S 
children. Mr. GOSCHEN rather maliciously let out the 
secret. The Budget has for several years been at the 
disposal of any Chancellor of the Exchequer who might 
be disposed to take it. It was offered to Mr. GoSCHEN 
himself, who did not see his way to accepting it. It is 
a favourite scheme of the Inland Revenue Board. In 
the form in which the proposal for graduated death- 
duties was tentatively suggested to Mr. GoscHeN it 
bore the closest resemblance to the scheme which Sir 
Witt1am Harcourt has produced. He has intro- 
duced only such changes as that made in Martin 
CuuzzLEwitT's design of the grammar school by Mr. 
PECKSNIFF, whose reputation as an architect rested upon 
precisely the same basis as that which supports Sir 
Witutiam Harcourt's fame as a financier, bold annexa- 
tion and colourable modification. Mr. PEcKsNIFF put 
in a new window, and Sir WitL1AM Harcourt has 
slightly modified the scale, substituting here 4} per 
cent. for 4 per cent., and 6 per cent. for 44 per cent. 
there. Every one knows, of course, that Ministers of 
State owe indefinite obligations to the permanent. 
officials of their departments. But in the case of 
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a great Chancellor of the Exchequer it is supposed to 
be the function of the Revenue departments to work 
out in details general projects which have originated 
in the financial genius of the Minister. The Inland 
Revenue may be congratulated on the realization in 
their case of the somewhat doubtful doctrine that every- 
thing will come to him who knows how to wait. They 
have been waiting for Sir WiLLIam Harcourt. His 
necessity has been their opportunity. A Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who could not make a Budget for him- 
-radtowel been glad to accept a Budget ready-made to 
his hand. 


Sir Witt1am Harcourt met this disclosure in his 
sublimest manner. He really deserved for once the 
epithet of magnificent which Lord RoseBery has be- 
stowed on him. He reached the heights of the moral 
mock-heroic. He did not excuse himself, as he very 
well might have done, for allowing others to do for 
him what he could not do for himself. He reproached 
his predecessor for not labouring under a similar in- 
capacity. In declining with thanks the scheme 
which the Inland Revenue Board had been hawking 
about for years, Mr. GoscHEN has been guilty of the 
grand refusal. Dropping easily into Italian poetry, Sir 
WILLIAM Harcourt stigmatized him as 


Colui 
Che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto. 


It is a question with the commentators who the chief of 
the crew of the wretches, hateful alike to Gop and His 
enemies, whose torments in hell Danre contemplated, 
was, Sir WILLIAM Harcourt sees in the passage a pre- 
diction of the crime and punishment of Mr. GoscHEN. 
It is not surprising that Sir WrLL1am Harcourt should 
feel that he has had enough of the office of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and that in reply to the suggestion 
thrown out by Mr. Jackson that a year hence he might 
not occupy his present position, he should have ejacu- 
lated in heartfelt tones, “I sincerely hope not, most 
“sincerely.” He will be content with the fame and 
name of Single-Budget Harcourt, for the penny in the 
Income-tax Budget of 1893 was automatic. Nor are 
his repeated and usually successful attempts to bolt 
from the House of Commons, leaving Sir Jonn H1ssErtT 
to act as caretaker, wonderful. He was stopped on 
Tuesday in the act of stealing away by Mr. BarTLey. 
“* One must have some rest,” he pathetically exclaimed. 
“T thought I might take it at this time. I require 
“some refreshment. Really the personal diseourtesy 
“to which I am subjected is such that I must protest 
“against it.” We sincerely hope that the Cxan- 
CELLOR of the ExcHEeQueR got both rest and refresh- 
ment, when only half an hour afterwards, as we 
learn with pleasure from the Parliamentary time- 
table of the Times, the Chairman adjourned for the 
usual interval and mutton chop. The Budget has 
evidently got upon his nerves. On a former occasion 
he rose in the interest of good manners to denounce 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S protest against his habitual 
absenteeism. Sir WILLIAM Harcorrt, it is true, can- 
not be in two places at once, and the place in which 
by preference he is not is what in Parliamentary 
language is called his place. On Tuesday he gave Mr. 
BaRTLEY a lesson in courtesy by saying, “I never 
“ thought it worth while to attack you.” One would 
think from Sir Harcourt's wailings and 
moanings that he was the first Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who had ever introduced a Budget or led 
the House of Commons. Much allowance, no doubt, 
is to be made for a rhetorician struggling with his 
own ignorance of finance ; and, perhaps, his presence 
is too much insisted on. Sir Joun Hissert would 
really do as well. 


THE EIGHT HOURS BILL. 


Y far the most candid speech delivered in support 
of the Mines Eight Hours Bill on Wednesday 
was made by Lord RanpoLpH CHURCHILL, who began 
by honestly confessing that he could not argue in a philo- 
sophical way orchoplogicon various economical problems. 
This is undoubtedly the style in which to approach an 
Eight Hours Bill with a comfortable confidence. No- 
thing enables a politician to support with confidence 
a Bill which is asked for by four hundred thousand 
voters better than a satisfied, not to say boastful, igno- 
rance of the subject. Lord RANDOLPH was in a large 
company, though no member of it was as outspoken as 
himself. A determination not to argue the ques- 
tion at all, but to keep to round assertion (Lord Ran- 
DOLPH must excuse us for this rude interpretation of 
his pretty phrase), was highly convenient for the wordy 
sentimentality of Mr. Rosy, the flippant sentimentality 
of Mr. BrrRELL, bubbling over with the milk of human 
kindness, as usual, and the lofty sentiments of Mr. 
Bay ey, who thought “ there were higher things than 
“ purely financial and business considerations which 
“this House ought to keep in view in discussing a 
“ question like this.” As Mr. BAYLEY appears to have 
really used the word “ought,” he probably did not 
mean the Trade-Union vote by that imposing phrase 
“ higher considerations.” He only intended to say 
that, when a Bill is brought in purporting to be for 
the good of somebody, a kind gentleman will vote for 
it at once without defiling the purity of his virtue by 
base practical considerations. Mr. BayLey is on the 
very crest of the wave of altruism. 


Yet, after all, there is a good deal of business in the 
question whether it is wise to limit the hours of labour 
in a great industry, and force a large proportion of 
those who live by it to work otherwise than they wish. 
A measure of that kind may well affect the whole trade 
of the country, and it is not a self-evident proposition 
that the change will be wholly for good. Those of us 
who ask for something better than round assertion 
that all will be well have some excuse. There is nothing 
else to be had from the great majority of supporters of 
the Bill, unless we make an exception for such argu- 
ments as this, that Mr. BriGuT was wrong in thinking 
that the Factory Acts would diminish the output, and 
that therefore (the deduction follows inevitably) no 
limitation of the hours of work, or, indeed, any other 
interference with trade, can possibly have that effect. 
It may be allowed that one of the supporters of the 
Bill did dwell on a business consideration, and a very 
important one, for it has great influence with the Miners’ 
Federation. Mr. Kerr Harpie pooh-poohed all fears of 
foreign competition, because no other nation can supply 
itself fully with coal, and because, therefore, we command 
the market. In this case one really does not see why 
the miners should stop at eight hours—why it should 
not be proposed to reduce the hours to two, say, or less, 
diminish the output and increase the price in propor- 
tion. If foreign and English consumers, too, must have 
the coal whatever the charge for it, there is no reason for 
not taking the full benefit of the position of monopo- 
lists. If this is not so, then there is some point at 
which price and demand come in to impose conditions. 
The question is, whether it is not more safe to abstain 
from interference by legislation, lest we should disturb 
that delicate balance. But this isa business considera- 
tion worthy only of those who sacrifice the working 
classes to paragraphs in ADaM SmitH—to quote the, 
perhaps, most absolutely silly phrase used in a silly 
debate. Mr. Harvie, be it observed, had nothing to 
say about the iron mines, which would be affected by 
such a Bill as this, and are suffering severely from 
foreign competition. It is characteristic that he and 
other speakers would look at nothing but the demand 
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of one body of men who do not care what loss is 
inflicted on others if they themselves profit. 

The attitude of the Ministry towards the Bill was 
‘described by Mr. Asquits in words which are, we dare 
say, reasonably approximate to the truth. Some 
members of the Cabinet, including himself, are hearty 
for the Bill. Some are so firm the other way that it 
has been thought hetter to maintain an attitude of 
impartiality. The Parliamentary advantages of the 
course are obvious. By patronizing the Bill the 
Cabinet keeps the Trade-Union vote safe. By not 
patronizing it too much it averts domestic un- 
pleasantness, which would be peculiarly unwelcome 
just now. The attitude may not be dignified, 
but the politicians who take it are fairly well kept in 
countenance on both sides of the House. As Mr. 
GERALD BaLrour pointed out, there are many mem- 
bers who do not mind earning a little popularity by 
“‘ affirming the principle,” with a secret intention of 
making it harmless by voting for Local Option later 
on. The small cunning of the calculation is more 
obvious than its chance of success, but it was worthy 
of this House and of the occasion. The senti- 
mentalists, the brutal spokesmen of the Trade-Unions, 
the hedging Ministry, and the thimble-rigging mem- 
bers, combined to produce a thoroughly typical 
‘Wednesday afternoon. 


INOPPORTUNE MOONLIGHTING. 


— has never been a more inopportune person 
than the Irish assassin. From the lamented Jor 
Brapy, the patriotic Skin-the-Goat, and the other 
historic heroes of the Phenix Park murders, down to 
the village ruftian who, after a novitiate of cattle- 
maiming, graduates in agrarian crime by making 
one of a strong party to slay a lonely land-grabber, 


they are all alike. They have not the slightest feeling | 


for the appropriate in times or seasons; and though their 
entrances upon the stage are effective enough from a 
dramatic point of view, they are made in entire disre- 
gard of all political “cues.” It would, for instance, be 
impossible to imagine anything worse timed than the 
sudden appearance on the scene of the little band of 
brutal wretches who have just beaten to death the un- 
fortunate caretaker, Donovan, at Glenlara, on Lord 
Cork’s estate. To judge by the accounts at present to 
hand, there seems to have been no particular reason why 
this cowardly crime should have been committed at this 
precise moment. The unhappy victim seems to have 
been -long enough in charge of the holding to have 
rendered himself obnoxious to his ruffianly neighbours 
by taking part in four distress levies ; and, for all that 
appears, their deed of blood might have been done and 
forgotten by this time were it not for the Irish agrarian 
¢riminal’s incorrigible habit of delaying action till the 
-moment when it will be most embarrassing to his Par- 
liamentary friends and to the Government which is 
prolonging a disgraceful existence by the support of 
their votes. A month sooner, and the outrage would 
haye blown over before it became Mr. Morey’s double 
duty to introduce a Bill for the relief of the class of men 
who commit murder because they have been justly 
thrust forth from their homes as a punishment for 
-attempted robbery, and to support a Bill to deprive 
the Executive of the only effective means of bringing 
‘them to justice. 
Every detail, moreover, of this shocking affair might 
almost seem to have been designed to rebuke and con- 
found the Minister whom the base exigencies of party 
have allied with the patrons and instigators of outrage. 
A mocking fate could hardly have arranged the cir- 
-cumstances more aptly for a complete demonstration 
of the fact that all the evils which the Crimes Act was 


passed to combat exist and are flourishing in un- 
diminished vigour. The evidence of the man KENEALLY, 
the brother of the evicted tenant, and the fellow- 
occupier of the holding with the murdered caretaker, 
shows plainly enough to those who have studied it with 
any attention how absolute was his subjection to the 
terror which prevails in the district. ‘‘ He was dis- 
“turbed in his sleep, he said, by noises on the night 
“of the murder, and, after listening for a while, he 
“ understood that Moonlighters had come. He opened 
“the door, and, looking out, saw one man on the 
“road. His brother said it might be dangerous for 
“him to go out, and he accordingly went to bed. 
“There he remained listening, and the Mooulighters 
“came back again. They were rapping at Donovan’s 
“door, and he afterwards heard three revolver-shots 
“fired in the air. He thought they were only 
“ frightening DonovaN,” and apparently was conscious 
that anyhow they had succeeded in frightening him ; 
for he adds that he “ made no more of it.” In the 
morning he went to see Donovan and found him all 
covered with blood. The wretched man asked to be 
left alone. Witness sent for a doctor and a priest, and 
fed Donovan with a spoon, but he died at eight o’clock. 
The “ finest peasantry in the world” had beaten the 
poor fellow to death with the stock of a gun. Mr. 
Mor.ey was asked the other night whether, in view 
of these facts, he would use all the powers of the 
Crimes Act in order to detect the authors of this 
savage crime, and answered that he “did not think 
“that Act applies.” This, we presume, also answers 
Lord LonponDERRY’s inquiry whether the Govern- 
ment will ‘reconsider their avowed policy of repeal- 
“ing the only Act capable of dealing with agrarian 
“crime in Ireland.” If the Act does not apply, 
Ministers naturally see no reason for reconsidering 
the policy of repealing it. Is it, therefore, to be 
assumed that in Mr. Mor.ey’s opinion the “ ordinary 
“law” does apply? And if so, will he state his 
grounds for believing in its efficiency ? The police have 
up to the present made no arrests, and judging from 
the character of KENEALLY’S evidence, we cannot say 
we are surprised to hear it. We are only curious to 
know what are the Carer SecRETARY’s reasons for 
believing, if he does believe, that in a district in which 
KENEALLY’s condition of mind may be taken, we sup- 
pose, to be fairly typical, there is the least probability 
that the police will be assisted to capture the murderers, 
or that, if captured, a jury will be found to convict 
them. 


THE WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT BILL, 


HURSDAY’S doings in the House of Commons 
supplied a worthy pendant to Wednesday—that 
is to say, both were devoted to fishing Bills, brought in 
not to pass, but to catch votes or keep them safe. 
It is a detail of no significance that the Eight Hours 
Bill was introduced by a private member. The fact 
that the Ministry preferred to patronize Mr. Rosy 
rather than adopt his measure does not create a 
material difference, unless it be that two classes of 
supporters were fished for on Wednesday and only one 
on Thursday. Mr. Asquirs made no attempt to disguise 
the nature of the work he was engagedon. He acknow- 
ledged that his Bill was not expected to pass this Session, 
and the characters both of the measure and of the 
h in which it was introduced are eloquent wit- 
nesses to the freedom enjoyed by a Minister who can 
promise with an encouraging confidence that he will 
not be called upon to perform. 

The detailed criticism which Mr. AsquiTH deprecated 
until his Bill is printed is quite unnecessary for a reason 
very different from the prudence of suspending judg- 
ment for want of knowledge. The Bill is condemned 
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for a vice which cannot be corrected by any degree of 
dexterity in the manipulation of details. The Dis- 
establishment of the Welsh Church is to be resisted 
because it would be an act of plunder committed to 
please supporters of the Ministry. It is true that 
the spoliation is not, by the terms of Mr. AsquiTn’s 
Bill, to be carried out with all the speed and thorough- 
ness which would satisfy Mr. Gee. Some section or 
another of the majority is known (so we may conclude, 
arguing froma general knowledge of Ministerial methods) 
not to have quite reached this pitch yet. Therefore, 
the thing is to be done with some regard for appear- 
ances and some show of consideration. But as to the 
substantial character of the thing in itself there can 
be no manner of doubt. The property of the Church 
is to be taken and is to be given to the ratepayers for 
the relief of rates. It is true that the transfer of the 
boon is to be, in Mr. Asquira’s phrase, indefinitely post- 
poned, which means that existing incumbents are not 
to be evicted without compensation. They will hold 
their benefices during life, and the expectant rate- 
payer must wait till their death. It is possible 
that one of the dangers in the way of the Bill may 
be found to lurk in this part of its provisions. The 
noble rage of Welsh Nonconformity and the Welsh 
ratepayer at the sight of so much plunder, kept for so 
long just beyond their reach by the obstinate vitality 
of incumbents, is a serious thing to think of. Mr. 
AsquitH has given it serious consideration, whether 
he has chosen the right way to disarm it or 
not. The long passage of his speech in which 
he insisted on the superiority of his own method of 
disposing of the property of the Church in Wales over 
the scheme for the management of the Irish Church 
surplus was, in fact, an attempt to induce the rate- 
payers to be patient now, in the hope of benefits later 
on. The Home SEcRETARY insisted on the squander- 
ing of the Irish surplus (which was not polite to 
colleagues and predecessors), and pointed out that 
by his scheme the ratepayers would have the finger- 
ing of all. Another set of persons are, in fact, 
to have the joy of squandering, and they, by a 
curious coincidence, are just the very Welshmen on 
whom the Ministry depends for a most important part 
of its majority. Whether the present generation of 
them will consent to be tantalized in order that their 
children may be gorged we shall see ; but uncertainty 
on that point does not affect the morality or the 
decency of Mr. AsquitH. Pretty well as much may 
be said of the Home SEcRETARY’s compromise on the 
question, What is to be done with the buildings of the 
Church? The parish churches are to be left to the dis- 
established “‘ sect,” as it is called with vulgar insolence, 
but the cathedrals are to be reserved for national pur- 
poses. By this it is meant that they are to be handed 
over to some body or other, which is to decide what is 
a “national purpose,” and might be competent to give 
the name to a Baptist “ pleasant Sunday afternoon,” or 
any other of the combinations of religiosity with intended 
amusement. One wonders why a cathedral is more 
national than a parish church, or in what respect the 
right of the Church to the one is weaker than its 
right to the other. One would wonder, that is, if this 
were a Bill to be passed, and not merely a bribe pro- 
mised to keep the Welsh steady for the rest of the 
Session. 


THE REGISTRATION BILL, 1894. 


NDER the unassuming title of “ Period of Qualifica- 
tions and Elections Bill,” Her Majesty's Government 

have introduced a Reform Bill. It is noteworthy that the 
Government seem to show a distinct preference for intro- 
ducing measures under names calculated to convey to the 
ordinary mind an impression that those measurés are not 


what they are. In one sense certainly “ Period of Qualifi- 
cations” is hardly a misnomer, for the Bill goes a long way 
towards putting a period to qualifications, and conferring the 
franchise without any qualification at all. 

In the House of Commons when Mr. Morley introduced 
the Bill there was a tendency on both sides of the House to 
consider it rather by comparison with its short-lived prede- 
cessor of last year than on its merits. On the one side ex- 
planations were given, and something like apologies were 
made for the omission or addition of provisoes included, 
or not included, in the Bill of 1893. And, on the other 
side, possibly not without good cause, a considerable 
amount of capital was made out of the fact that a 
Government could in the course of about twelve months 
introduce two Registration Bills in so many respects dis- 
similar. We, however, are not so much concerned with 
the relative merits or demerits of the two efforts of Radical 
Reform Bill drafting, as with the proposals now made for 
sweeping changes in our franchise qualifications and in the 
system of elections. 

It is proposed that only three months shall be the qualify- 
ing period instead of twelve, as at present. It really would 
be almost more reasonable to have no qualification of this 
character at all. Why not take a census of males residing 
in a constituency on a given day or days, put their names 
on the register, and have done with it? If, however, some 
recognition of property qualification is to continue, though 
it be but a ragged remnant, three months is absurd. 
Theoretically a member of Parliament should look after the 
local requirements and interests of his constituency as well 
as the broader questions affecting the country at large. 
What can a man residing in a place for three months only 
know of its circumstances so as to enable him to form a 
just estimate of the manner of man best suited to represent 
the local interests? There is also another objection to 
such a short period. It would be quite within the bounds 
of possibility that, in constituencies where political parties 
were evenly balanced, and when an election was within 
measurable distance, importations of the migratory popu- 
lation might be made to the advantage or disadvantage, as 
the case might be, of one party or the other Most people 
agree that the existing system of qualification requires 
modification. It is a distinct hardship that a man who com- 
mences the occupation of a house on, say, the 20th of July, 
1893, should not be entitled to vote until the 1st of January, 
1896; but to reduce the qualifying period as proposed is to 
err in the contrary direction. 

In order to carry out the proposed scheme, there are to- 
be two “ Revisions,” instead of one, in the year, This will 
mean a considerable increase to the burden now laid on the 
long-suffering ratepayer; for, economize as local officials 
may, they cannot by any possibility work two revisions at 
the cost of one. Then, again, the pockets of members of 
Parliament will have an additional drain on them, notwith- 
standing Mr. Morley’s solicitude for them, as also will those 

‘kets of local politicians, for associations of both parties 
will have their registration work doubled, which means 
double expense for canvassing, &c., and possibly double, 
or at all events increased, office expenses. We are glad, 
however, that revising barristers are to continue their 
work, instead of the hole-and-corner procedure suggested 
in the Bill of 1893 being introduced; for, on the whole, 
although the law of evidence as recognized in the superior 
Courts does not obtain in revision Courts, and revising 
barristers, except so fur as they are bound by appeal cases, 
have great discretionary powers and decide points accord- 
ing to their own sweet will, very evenhanded justice is 
administered, and Mr. Morley’s fearfulness “that in the 
registration Courts really almost everything is thought 
fair ”—a statement received in the House with cheers and 
laughter—has no substantial grounds. We must, however, 
express our sympathy with the revising barrister who is 
obliged torelinquish his extensive practice between March 5th 
and April 12th, for we have hitherto been under the impres- 
sion that one great reason for the peculiarly—so far as the 
general public is concerned—inconvenient dates now fixed 
for revision Courts was that barristers could not possibly 
revise during term-time. True, Eastertide may occur, and 
so there may bea time of leisure between those dates; but 
Good Friday, and the days immediately preceding and 
following, are not seemly days for revising lists of voters. 
Further, so far as we can interpret the clause with re- 
ference to revising barristers, it appears that they are to. 
take two revisions for the remuneration now given to them 
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for one, wherefore our sympathetic heart again goes out 
to them. 

The divorce of rating, actual or constructive, from right 
of voting we deprecate as strongly as possible. What— 
to use a hackneyed expression—“ stake in the country” 
has a man who does not pay rates personally or vicariously ? 
Goodness knows that, as the franchise now is, the rating 
qualification is comprehensive enough, more’s the pity; but 
to abolish it altogether is preposterous. Mr. Morley 
argues, “It is, of course, absurd to disqualify a man who 
has paid his rates in his rent simply because the landlord has 
not paid his rates.” Clearly so were this the fact. Every 
one will admit that it would be a hard case for the con- 
structive ratepayer; but is not Mr. Morley rather trailing 
a red-herring across the scent? He asks for sympathy for 
this supposititious hardly used victim of a landlord’s short- 
comings ; but is it not to distract more immediate atten- 
tion from the rated occupier who does not pay his rates? 
Where does the sympathy with him come in? If he will 
not carry out the obligations of citizenship, why should he 
be allowed to exercise its privileges ? 

As it is, we have extraordinary distinctions between eon- 
structive ratepayers. A man living in a cellar, for which 
he pays sixpence a week, if the house is let out in tene- 
ments by a non-resident landlord, is a “ householder,” 
and he can carry his “qualification” with him from 
one cellar to another, moving every week if he keeps 
within the four corners of one constituency ; but a lodger 
who pays rool. a year is disfranchised if he moves to the 
next house. What remedy for this glaring inconsistency 
is suggested by this latest Reform Bill? None. Certainly 
it is proposed to give some consideration to lodgers. They 
are only to claim once a year, and their names are to be 
retained on the lists at the second half-yearly registration, 
“unless the Overseers know that he is dead or has ceased 
to be qualified.” How are they to know? They know 
nothing of a lodger gud rating; therefore, if they do any- 
thing, they must make inquiries—which means time, trouble, 
and expense. They know, however, of the removal of a 
ratepayer—at least they may know of it—in the course of 
the collection of rates; and, if they do, they omit his name 
from their new list. Therefore a lodger, who theoretically 
occupies a more humble position than a ratepayer, may have 
a fictitious qualification for six months which is denied to 
his more exalted friend the householder. 

“Polls on One Day” is the unobtrusive heading of 
Clause 3. It seems to be a very simple arrangement; but 
Mr. Morley devoted a very considerable part of his intro- 
ductory speech to explanations of the so-called reasons for 
this departure. It is, moreover, proposed that the polling- 
day should be on a Saturday. It is utterly impossible that 
pe Sn can take place in boroughs and counties on the 
same day. Mr. Morley urges that this scheme will be 
economical because the electoral proceedings will be less 
 capaponmart but the time necessary to arrange an election 

a county must be more than is required for a borough. 
You cannot reduce the former to the latter; therefore you 
must give more time to the boroughs. One polling day 
for both counties and boroughs means the confusion of 
having elections for a borough and a county going on at 
the same time, as would be the case in many a country town, 
which would be unworkable—not to allude to details of the 
organization of the election. Again. Why Saturday? 
Presumably in order that the labouring classes may go to 
the poll. But Saturday will disfranchise every small trades- 
man and most Jews. The hours of polling have been ex- 
tended until eight o'clock in the evening, and every 
artisan, just as every business man, can find time to 
record his vote during the twelve hours of any other day 
ending at that time ; but the small shopkeeper practically 
depends on his Saturday trade for his living. He can- 
not spare one minute from his morning preparations for 
his evening trade; and, of course, he cannot get away 
from his business when, in the evening, it is in full swing. 
Here is the good old “class” legislation. Why not name a 
day when small shopkeepers, or Jews, or any other class, can 
vote? Saturday, of all days of the week, is the very worst 
for an election; if only from the fact that on that day 
of the week more wages are spent in drink than any other, 
and as a natural sequence more breaches of the peace and 
intimidations, treating, &c., are likely to occur. Saturday, 
too, is the day on which hard-worked men, from millionaires 
to clerks, are glad to enjoy their well-earned short holiday. 
Why should the country be turned upside-down by having 


elections on a Saturday? Who really desires it? The 
scheme is only another attempt at manufacturing a vote- 
catching apparatus, at which the present Government are 
such adepts. 

We now come to the ingenious—we cannot say in- 
genuous—scheme for limiting a man’s voting capabilities to 
one vote. Mr. Morley wishes it “to be understood that 
in no proposal we make in this Bill is it attempted to 
carry out to its full and logical extent the principles of 
‘one man one vote.” We are glad to see that, in 
this instance at all events, the representative of the 
Government recognizes and admits the difficulty of arriv- 
ing at a logical conclusion; but, at the same time, we 
cannot see why the Government hesitate to suggest “one 
man one vote” when they are practically doing so with a 
mischievous reservation consisting of a fictitious “ qualifica- 
tion.” If we have “one man one vote” we know where 
we are; but this half-and-half measure can be satis- 
factory to no one, except possibly to some Radicals as an 
indication of favours to come. We still have “ places ”—i.e. 
inhabitants of places—represented in the House of Commons, 
not an aggregate of men unidentified with localities as 
citizens. We talk of the honourable member for Plough- 
shire, or for Brickborough, not of the honourable member 
for a given number of men; which means that the interest 
a man has in a locality entitles him to vote. A man may 
have—as many, as a matter of fact, have—a house in London 
and in the country, another may own properties in various 
localities, and in each and all is he directly interested. 
Why should he not have the right to cast his vote for the 
candidate whom he thinks likely to advance the prosperity of 
each of the localities in which he has a stake? Moreover, 
this limitation of voting will have a serious effect on the 
balance of parties in constituencies. There are constituencies 
in London and in many cities and towns where voters own 
property or occupy houses, offices, &c., in other constituencies ; 
how will they arrive at their decision as to where they will 
record their votes? The party voting power will be shaken 
up as by a political earthquake. Radical and Conservative 
strongholds will become uncertain quantities. We refer to 
both parties, for Mr. Morley emphasizes the fact “ that the 
diffusion of property among the humbler classes is very much 
wider than is commonly supposed,” though at the same time 
we do not see that of necessity the “ humbler classes” must 
needs be Radical, as he would appear to wish to lead us to 
suppose. 

If a Reform Bill, such as this Bill is, is to be developed 
into an Act of Parliament, it should at least be compre- 
hensive, which means, among other things, that there 
should be such a Redistribution of Seats as would make 
each man’s vote equal in representative value to that of 
every other voter. As we understand it, a Reform Bill 
should remove anomalies of the franchise, and distribute 
equitably the right of representation in Parliament. The 
Bill which we are considering is but of a tinkering cha- 
racter ; the solder is bad, and is applied by unskilled hands, 
and the tinkered vessel will not hold water. 


FALSTAFF IN PARIS. 


| ape the second time in a few weeks art has triumphed 
over politics in the Parisian world of music. The re- 
ception accorded to Herr Levi of Munich, and to Herr Mottl 
of Carlsruhe, when they made their first appearance in the 
French capital as chefs dorchestre, was cordial in the 
extreme; and the ovation which awaited Signor Verdi was 
the more surprising, as it was the less expected. The 
attitude of the Parisian critics, with one important excep- 
tion, at the first performance of Falstaff in Milan was, if 
not openly hostile, at any rate hesitating and grudging. 
That exception, and a most remarkable exception, was 
M. Bruneau, the composer of Le Réve and L’Attaque du 
Moulin: champion of the realistic, to all appearances also 
the musical counterpart of M. Zola. His first article in 
Gil Blas was admirable, though it was eclipsed in style and 
insight by his masterly criticism of the Paris premiére. The 
rest of the French press were preparing, as far as it is 
possible to judge from vague hints and veiled innuendoes, 
to wrap up Falstaff in a wet blanket, and consign him to 
the banks of the Thames with a respectful relief. In the 
result, however, they were well out of their reckoning. 
The success of the opera was overwhelming, far more so in 
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France than in the land of its birth, if we except the inter- 
national greeting it received on its first ap ce at the 
Scala. Nor is it surprising that it should be so, for the 
conditions of performance were in every respect, save one, 
far more favourable than in its Milan home. The theatre 
was of a reasonable size, the acting was livelier, the singing 
markedly better, and the scenery prettier. The only draw- 
back was the alteration of many well-known passages, in 
order to meet the requirements of the French translation. 
Falstaff is one cf those works in which certain phrases 
attach themselves indelibly to the memory, and become 
almost at once as familiar as a quotation from a well- 
thumbed classic. To ears, therefore, which were accustomed 
to the Italian version, the French equivalents sounded 
almost disturbing. The audience of the Opéra Comique, of 
course, were not conscious of any such searchings of heart. 
At the same time it is only fair to say that the translation, 
which was the work of M. Solanges, assisted by Signor Boito 
himself, was as admirable as circumstances allowed it to be. 
It was not their fault if the language, when applied to the 
notes, did not admit of an adequate reproduction of some 
of the finest points of the original; notably the exquisite 
sonnet sung by Fenton in the final scene. 

The music has been slightly altered in one or two places 
by the composer. A cut has been made in the scene of the 
buck-basket, where it did not seem in the least wanted. 
A new ending has been written to the first scene of the 
third act, which is a vast improvement both to the action 
and the music. The final scene, however, has been left 
intact, although it would seem that the cut unnecessarily 
made in the previous act would have been more to the 
purpose in this section of the opera. There was evidently 
a general feeling in the house, which was shared by many 
who were better acquainted with the work, that the torturing 
of Falstaff is carried on at too great a length, and that the 
magnificent fugue at the close undoubtedly suffers in effect 
thereby. It may be hoped that, when the Pancione visits 
the shores of his native Thames, a judicious and careful 
reduction of this scene may be tried. 

As the opera was described in extenso after the Milan 
performance, it is only necessary here to record the im- 
pressions of its French début. M. Maurel, whose voice seemed 
at the Scala scarcely equal to the requirements of the chief 
part, was in every respect better. He seemed more at his 
ease when singing in his native language and before his 
own countrymen, who, less demonstrative in their ex- 
pressions of disapproval when he occasionally lapsed into 
scientific rather than artistic voice-production, allowed him 
to do his best without a running fire of Bastas. He gained, 
therefore, in confidence as he proceeded, and pleasantly 
surprised those who had heard him in Milan by his vigour, 
cleanliness of phrasing, and varied humour. He fairly 
identified the part with himself, and made it difficult for 
his successors to reach the standard of his conception ; and 
a better compliment could scarcely be paid to him. The 
sensation, however, of the evening was the performance of 
Mme. Delna as Mrs. Quickly. Rarely has artist been 
endowed with a more beautiful voice coupled with so 
genuinely artistic a temperament. Sparkling, sly, humorous, 
and homely by turns, she threw an electric light upon the 
character which fairly dazzled every one in the audience. 
Those who had heard her in Les Jroyens and in the Attague 
du Moulin were wholly unprepared for the marvellous sense 
of fun which she displayed. The character was essentially 
Shakspeare’s in her hands, it was at once of no nationality 
and for all nationalities. She had no tricks and no arti- 
ficiality. All was genuine comedy of the very best sort. To 
the French themselves her acting and singing came (to 
quote M. Bruneau) as “a revelation”; to those less familiar 
with her voice and gifts, as a possession worthy to be ranked 
with the best of any golden epoch of the opera. 

The rest of the caste may be dismissed in a few words of 

ise. M. Soulacroix was admirable in the réle of Ford, 
dignified and powerful, without losing the curious inter- 
mixture of tragedy, of which Signor Verdi has, in this part 
only, given a glimpse. Mme. Grandjean as Mrs. Ford was a 
little flurried and nervous, and was the least pleasing, as 
s voice and style, of the singers. Mme. Landouzy, 

who took the part of Anne Page, looked graceful and sang 
prettily, but was otherwise colourless and harmless. The 
ensemble was wholly admirable, and upon this, next to the 
chief réle, the performance of the opera depends. The 
orchestra, conducted by Danbé, was frequently too soft, a 
unique fault in the annals of accompaniment ; and some 


pages were almost inaudible. But the fault, such as it was, 
was on the right side; and we live in hopes that the 
Covent Garden orchestra, like Leech’s historic cabman, 
may be afflicted with half the complaint of their French 
brethren. The well-known hits of the score were received 
with an applause which spontaneously drowned the stereo- 
typed and metronomic clapping of the clague, and reduced 
it to an impotent absurdity. The solo of Falstaff, “ Quand 
jétais page,” was twice redemanded, and was sung most 
cleverly in three different styles by M. Maurel. The scena 
of Mrs. Quickly, in the second scene of the second act, 
and the fairy song of Anne Page in the last scene, were 
also, perforce, repeated. The little ballet was mounted in 
the best possible taste, and produced, in common with all 
the rest of the performance, the impression of careful re- 
hearsa!s and the refined tastes which had been brought 
to bear upon them. In a word, the Opéra Comique proved 
itself worthy of its best traditions, and the audience 
showed, by their spontaneous enthusiasm, that art is inter- 
national and its greatest living operatic representative a 
possession for all nations, irrespective of race and political 
differences. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE French Finance Minister, like our own Chancellor 

of the Exchequer, has in the Budget which was pub- 
lished last week to provide for a very large deficit. Taking 
the revenue on the existing basis of taxation and the ex- 
penditure as it stands now, the deficit amounts to 139 
million francs, or rather more than 5} millions sterling. 
Adding 12 millions of francs for a Sinking Fund which is 
to be resumed, and a million and a half of francs to assist 
pensions to the aged in mutual societies, the deficit is in- 
creased by rather more than another half-million sterling, 
and is altogether, therefore, somewhat over 6 millions 
sterling. But this deficit is at once reduced by 68 million 
francs, or nearly 2} millions sterling, by appropriating the 
saving effected by the recent conversion of the Four and a 
Half per Cents into Three and a Half per Cents. There 
remains still, however, a deficit of somewhat over 3} millions 
sterling to be provided for. To cover this, new taxes are 
imposed and old taxes are increased which are expected 
to yield 35 millions of francs, or 1,400,000/. But there 
still remains a deficit of nearly 2 millions sterling to be 
covered. The new taxes consist, firstly, of the substi- 
tution of a house and servants tax for the existing 
taxes on doors, windows, and furniture. Then there is a 
tax, expected to bring in 8 million francs, on monastic 
property ; remodelled spirit duties are estimated to yield 
5 million francs; a more careful administration of the 
match monopoly and a surtax on superior tobacco are ex- 
pected to give 2} million francs; and the coinage of small 
silver is estimated to yield 4 million francs. In substituting 
a house and servants duty for the existing door, window, 
and furniture taxes, the principle of graduated taxation is 
introduced. The assessment of both taxes is entrusted to 
the local authorities, and no hard and fast line is laid down, 
either in valuing houses or as to the number of servants 
kept. But very cheap and poor houses are exempted alto- 
gether, and allowances are made for working people with 
more than three children. Those who keep only one 
female servant are exempt from taxation ; but more servants 
than one are taxed, and no attempt is made to graduate 
the tax according to the number of servants kept. M. 
Burdeau explains, in the preliminary statement which has 
been published, that these two taxes are intended to take 
the place of an income tax. The French dislike of an 
income tax is so strong, and the impossibility of getting 
Parliament to adopt any inquisitorial system is so clear, 
that the Government has decided not to attempt a general 
income tax. But the Minister of Finance believes that 
the object aimed at is obtained by these two new taxes. 
Roughly, he says, it is generally estimated that the rent 
of houses in France averages one-seventh of the income, 
and therefore a tax upon the value of a house is prac- 
tically a tax upon the income. Similarly, servants are 
kept only by the well-to-do and the rich; and a tax 
upon servants is therefore a tax upon those who have at 
least a moderate income to spend. To balance the Budget 
the Finance Minister proposes certain ingenious schemes 
for getting rid of a large part of the burden now im- 
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posed upon the State on account of guarantees to the 
railway lle These guarantees were given, for the 
most part, in 1883, when the State found it impossible to _ 
complete the Freycinet scheme, and made conventions _ 
with the railway Companies under which the latter under- 
took to carry out a large part of that scheme. Next year, | 
to which the Budget under consideration applies, it is 
estimated that the guarantees will amount to 135 million 
francs, or 5,400,000/. The Orleans Railway Company | 
and the Southern Railway Company have consented to | 
borrow from the public the money they should receive 
from the State, and thereby to lessen very materially | 
the amount of guarantees the latter will have to pay. 
Furthermore, the floating debt now amounts to 1,200 million 
francs, or 48 millions sterling, and of this total 429 million 
francs, or somewhat over 17 millions sterling, have been 
advanced by the State tothe Communes. The Caisse des 
Dépéts et Consignation is to take over this debt of 
17 millions sterling odd, investing for that purpose money 
in its hands belonging to the savings banks and other 
institutions. By all these means the Budget is barely 
balanced, there being an estimated surplus of little over 
20,0001. The total expenditure is estimated at 3,423.893.762 
francs, or not very much under 137 millions sterling; and 
the receipts exceed this enormous sum by, as already said, 
very little more than 20,000/. M. Burdeau admits that 
his measures are merely temporary, that the expenditure is 
very seriously growing and will grow; but there are no 
means of stopping this, and further taxation will clearly 
become necessary by-and-bye. 

There has been very little change in the money market 
this week, though the Stock Exchange settlement, the near 
approach of the end of the month, and the withdrawals of 
gold for Scotland have somewhat lessened the supply in the 
market. At the Stock Exchange settlement, which began 
on Tuesday morning, borrowers obtained all the amounts 
they required at from 1} to 2 per cent. In a few cases no 
more than 1} per cent. was paid. In the discount market 
short loans have been freely made at from 1 to 1} per cent., 
and the rate of discount is a slight fraction over 1 per cent. 
Still, the tendency, though checked for the moment, is 
downwards. Gold is coming in from abroad in very large 
amounts; during the week ended Wednesday night, the 
Bank of England received as much as 600,000/. In a very 
few weeks the gold now going to Scotland will come back ; 
and although trade is improving, the improvement will not 
absorb large amounts of money for some time yet. There 
is every prospect, therefore, of continued ease in the 
market all through the summer. 

The Indian demand for silver, which had ceased for a 
couple of months, has sprung up again, and the price has 
rapidly advanced this week to 29,",¢. per ounce. The belief 
is gaining ground in India that the mints will have to be 
‘reopened before long, and on that assumption purchases of 
silver seem to promise large profits. For the time being, 
‘however, the demand is not likely to be very great; for 
money is exceedingly scarce and dear in India, and will 
continue so as long as the large accumulations in the 
treasuries goon. The India Council has been again fairly 
successful in the sale of its drafts this week. On Wednes- 
‘day it offered, as usual, 50 lakhs of rupees, and the applica- 
tions amounted to about 128 lakhs. Therefore it sold the 
whole amount at 18. 1,°,d. for bills ; for trausfers, applicants 
at 18. 1,°,d. were allotted about 32 per cent., and the full 
amounts applied for at above that price. Later in the day 9 
lakhs were sold by special contract. Next week 60 lakhsare 
to be offered for tender. 

There is somewhat more business on the Stock Exchange, 
but it is confined to professional operators and the members 
of the Exchange. The general public is investing upon a 
considerable scale, but, we are glad to say, is holding aloof 
from speculation. Professional operators have been en- 
couraged to buy by the announcement that the Govern- 
ment has contracted with private shipbuilders for the 
construction of six cruisers—four on the Clyde and two at 
Barrow. The cruisers are of the second class, and are of 

,60otons. Their construction, together with the increased 

uilding at the Royal Dockyards, will, of course, create a 
demand for iron and steel, and therefore is expected to 
stimulate the recovery in trade. That recovery is going on 
very satisfactorily. There is as yet no speculation in any 
great industry, which is decidedly encouraging. Prices are 
very low, and the number of bills is not increasing. Many 
people, therefore, are rather sceptical as to the reality of 


the improvement, but the scepticism is unfounded. After 
so long and so serious a crisis it was not to be expected that 
the revival would be either rapid or marked at first. If it 
were, it could not last. But that it is making progress is 
proved by the increased number of workpeople in employ- 
ment and by the satisfactory traffic returns. For the present 
Stock Exchange speculation is chiefly running upon Home 
Railway stocks, and more particularly upon the lower-priced 
of these. The very good stocks are already at exceedingly 
high prices, and there is hardly ground for expecting a 
further marked rise for some time to come. But the lower- 
priced stocks, in the opinion of speculators, must advance 
considerably, especially as everything points to a long con- 
tinuance of cheap money. The theory of the Stock Exchange 
is, that in the long run very cheap money always brings 
about a large speculation. No doubt, after awhile specula- 
tion will come. Really sound securities are at extravagantly 
high price, and by-and-bye it is to be presumed that investors 
will not be satisfied with the low return these securities 
yield. When once they begin to buy less sound securities 
upon a large scale, there is sure to be more or less of specu- 
lation. There has been some recovery even in the 
American department, although we would again warn 
our readers that there is absolutely no justification 
for it. Trade is exceedingly depressed, and will continue 
so for a long time; one-third of the total railway 
mileage of the Union is bankrupt; agriculture is in a bad 
way; and the difficulties of financial establishments are 
considerable. In Argentina the premium on gold con- 
tinues to advance, showing that political apprehension is 
becoming more intense, and that trade is not satisfactory. 
In Brazilian securities, however, the end of the civil war 
has encouraged speculative buying. The City of Paris 
Loan for 8 millions sterling, nominal, has been a great 
success; it has been covered over ninety times. The bonds 
are of the nominal value of 400 francs, or 16l., and the 
issue price was 340; so that the return is a very small frac- 
tion under 3 per cent. The bonds are at a premium of 
over 15 francs. Now that the loan has succeeded there 
seems a tendency to speculate more generally in the 
market, especially as there is to be another Russian conver- 
sion. The large majorities obtained by the Italian Ministry 
in the Chambers have been followed by a_consider- 
able advance in Italian Rentes; and there are signs of 
more animation on the German Bourses. The German 
Imperial Loan has been fairly successful; it was covered 
about 24 times. 


Home Railway stocks have almost all advanced consider- 
ably this week. Caledonian Undivided closed on Thursday 
at 1254, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 1 ; 
Brighton “A” closed at 153}, also a rise of 1; South- 
Eastern Undivided closed at 121, likewise a rise of 1; 
South-Eastern “A” closed at 82}, a rise of 13; Great 
Western closed at 162, a rise of ?; North-Western closed 
at 169, a rise of 4; South-Western Undivided closed at 
189, a rise of 1; and North-Eastern closed at 1633, a rise 
of 1}. In the American department, on the other hand, 
almost all movements are downwards. To begin with the 
purely speculative shares, Erie closed on Thursday at 16}, 
a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 3; 
Northern Pacific Preferred closed at 194, a fall of 3; and 
Atchison shares closed at 14}, a fall of 13. Coming next to 
the bonds, we find that Atchison Fours closed at 75}, a fall 
of 1}; and that Erie Second Mortgage Bonds closed at 80, 
a fall of 2. In the dividend-paying shares there is not much 
change, though the movements are usually downwards. The 
really sound bonds are in good demand. Brazilian Four 
anda Halfs closed on Thursday at 68}, a rise compared 
with the preceding Thursday of 2; Greeks of 1884 closed 
at 313, a fall of 1}; Hungarian Fours closed at 964, a rise 
of #; and Italian Rentes closed at 763, a rise of 4. 


CHESS NOTES. 


i hae second stage of the championship match has been 
played at Philadelphia, Three games sufficed, for 
they were all won by the younger man, and the score is 
now Lasker 7, Steinitz 2, with a couple of draws. After 
an interval of a week the fight is to be renewed at Montreal ; 
and there, unless Steinitz can win eight games before his 
opponent wins three, the title which he i held so long 
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must pass from the Bohemian to the Prussian master. The 
state of the score is very hopeful for Lasker, but there is 
nothing of the foregone conclusion about it. The veteran 
has never yet lost a set match, though he has played 
twenty-three in the past thirty-two years. Dubois, Anders- 
sen, Bird, Gunsberg, and Tchigorin all came within two of 
his winning total ; but he was never so many as five games 
behind. He has generally done better in the later stages 
of a match than in the earlier, and may ibly recover at 
Montreal what he has lost at New York and Philadelphia. 
For the moment, no doubt, he is in a bad way. With no 
desire to make light of the achievement of Lasker up to 
Saturday last, it may fairly be observed that his victory in 
this match, which seems likely enough, will not give him 
equal rank with Steinitz, who has been winning against the 
strongest players for a third of a century, and he is now 
approaching his sixtieth year. 

The best game hitherto played by the Bohemian master 
is the second of the series of eleven, which he won with a 
Ruy Lopez. We give the first twenty-eight moves, which 
are more than sufficient to show the sustained spirit of the 
attack and the unaccountable weakness of the defence :— 


White Black ] White Black 
Srerirz. LASKER. STeINITZ. LaskER. 
P—K P—K 4 15 BPxP P—K R 3 

2Kt—-KB3 Kt—QB3 | 16 Q—B3 B—K sq 

3 B—Kts5 Kt—K B3 17 B—B2 Kt—Q 2 

4 P-Q3 P—Q3 18 Kt—R 3 Kt—Q B4 
5 P—B3 —Q 2 19 Kt—B 2 P—Q Kt 4 
6 B—R4 P—K Kt 3 20 P—Kt 5 P—K K4 
7QKt—Q2 B—Kte2 21 Kt—B5 Px Kt 

8 Kt—B4 Castles a2 Px P P—K B 

9 Kt—K 3 Kt—K 2 23 P—Kt6 Ktex Ktr 
to B—Kt 3 P—B2 24 Px Kt Bx P 
irP—KK4 Q-B2 25 R—KKtsq P—Ks5 

x2 Kt—Kt 5 P—Q4 20 PxP —Re 
13 P—B3 Q R—Q sq 27 Rx B KxR 

14 P—Kt4 PxP 28 Q—fs5ch K—B2 


This shows Steinitz at his best and Lasker at his worst. 
Hereafter we will vary the samples; but to-day it is plea- 
santer to recognize that the veteran has lost none of his 
old vigour and imaginative foresight, even if it be proved that 
his endurance and stability are beginning to slacken. The 
diagram shows the position of the game after White's six- 
teenth move :— 

If the reader has 
followed the moves so 
= far, he will have ob- 
qe? served how White has 


BLacKk—15 Pieces. 


gained an advantage 
Ki on the opening by 
7\| cramping the position 
of Black’s knights; 
how his king’s bishop 
and his queen’s knight 
have manceuvred for a 
king’s side attack; 
how that attack was 
definitely declared by 
pawn to rook’s fourth 
—o.ten a strong move 
in the hands of a 
strong player, and, at 
any rate, committing 
the mover to vigorously aggressive tactics—and how his move 
of queen to bishop's third offers the sacrifice cf the knight 
with a certainty of winning if it should be taken. For then 
pawn takes pawn, and the defence is hopeless. An English 
master suggests that Black might have taken the knight, 
following this up with Ktx Kt P, &c. But that does not 
work out prettily for Black. Lasker, it will have been 
seen—who, after a good twelfth move, made a weak 
fourteenth—has been preparing a counter-attack on White’s 
queen’s pawn. He knew better than to take the Greek 
gift of the knight, and quietly massed his forces on the 
centre pawn. But Steinitz was too strenuous for him, and 
he was impelled to take the other knight—a temporary 
loan—on his twenty-first move. His twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth moves were in the nature of mental aberrations, 
and by this time it is evident that allis over with him. He 
has admitted that he played the game badly ; but, indeed, 
the assault was powerful enough to demoralize even an 
Emanuel Lasker. 
The long-protracted competition of the clubs which con- 
stitute the London Chess League was brought to an end on 
Monday night, when the City and Metropolitan clubs met 


WuiITE—15 Pieces. 


for the second time to play off their tie match in the 
A Division. Victory rested with the Metropolitan, who 
hold the lead for the next twelve months. A correspon- 
a match of considerable interest to chess-players has 

n opened between 
the leading players of 4 SASS 
St. Petersburg and BLACK—1 Piece. 
Paris, the respective 
teams being captained 
by M. Tchigorin and 
M. de la Riviére. Two 
games are played 
simultaneously, the 
Russians offering an 
Evans Gambit and the 
Frenchmen _ starting 
with pawn to queen's 
fourth. 

A neat, but not very 
easy, mate in two 
moves, by Dr. Miiller 


of Darlington, may 
divert the reader. It 
illustrates the effec- 
tiveness of the knight at close quarters; and yet, though 
the force of White is overwhelming for mere winning 
purposes, Black has sufficient liberty for his king to make 
a speedy mate anything but obvious. The solution may 
be withheld for a fortnight; and in the meantime we 
will add a fairly simple puzzle in the shape of a pawn 
race. White having the move, ought he to win, or lose, or 
draw the game? On the face of it Black seems to have an 
advantage; can he do anything with his extra pawn? 
And, if he cannot, how does White prevent him? There 
is _ 4 variety of —_— in the last stages of a game 
where the issue sti 

remains in doubt. In 

the position given, if BLACK—3 Pieces. 
Black had the move 
it would be a mis- 
demeanour in White 
to play any longer; 
but here the move 
makes all the differ- 
ence. One cannot as- 


WHITE—5 Pieces. 


pire to be considered 
a pretty chess-player 
without some degree 
of practice and percep- 
tion in dealing with 
the end game. A 
very large number of 
battles are won by no 
greater superiority of 
force and chance than 
is implied in the position of the kings and the remnant 
pawns after the fiercest of the fighting is over. 

The key-move to the problem printed on April 14 is king 
to bishop’s fifth. If now the Black king moves to queen's 
second he is mated by bishop on bishop’s sixth. But, 
instead of moving his king, Black may take the White 
bishop with his knight, giving White a check on his own 
account ; whereupon the White king moves to bishop's 
sixth, discovering check from the bishop or rook’s file. 
Black, whose first move pinned his own knight, cannot use 
it for a cover, and is mate. Ifthe Black knight moves to 
knight’s eighth, ready to capture the last-mentioned bishop 
in case of the same discovered check, White moves the 
other bishop to bishop's sixth, discovering check from the 
rook. The problem (solved by R. T. Simpson, C. T.S., 
A. C. Waters, Westdel, Novice, J. E. Gore, and partially 
by other correspondents) is rather ingenious and elaborate 
than pretty. White has too much on the board, and 
some of his pieces might easily have been dispensed with. 


Wulite—2 Pieces. 


TIPS AND NIECES. 


| ge ee pei there is nothing in which character betrays 
itself more humorously than in the giving and re- 
ceiving of tips, and the different ways in which it may 
show itself are endless. Next to servants the person 
most commonly tipped is the schoolboy. In his es 
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the sum, whatever it may be, is received as a matter 
of course, and, if any comment is made upon it, it is 
usually to the effect that “the old chap might have 
done more than that.” These tips are counted on as a 
steady source of income. Before a boy consents to visit 
friends or relations, or to receive the same at his school, he 
will calculate whether the profit will compensate him for 
the annoyance. This form of tip is also given as a matter 
of business, and has few varieties. Again, there is the 
uncle who tips his nieces instead of his nephews, and a 
much beloved being that uncle usually is. Uncles seem 
almost the only beings privileged to bestow tips on girls, 
and but for them these poor creatures would come off badly. 
Perhaps a greater variety is exhibited in the giving and 
receiving of an uncle’s tip toa niece than in any other. 
The uncle may be patronizing; in which ease he accom- 
panies the tip with a pat on the back and a “ Be a good 
girl, and spend it on something you really want,” or he 
may be fond of chaff, when he will usually tell his niece she 
“must not spend all the money in presents for somebody !” 
Then, again, he will often pretend to a knowledge of female 
attire, and will present his tip with the words, “ Here is 
a trifle, dear, to buy your summer hat with, or some gloves 
and handkerchiefs,” gloves and handkerchiefs being the 
last things on which a tip is ever expended. 

A case even more common is that of the uncle who 
presses the tip into his niece’s hand without comment, while 
his face alone reveals the fact that he is parting with some- 
thing dear to him—something which it has cost him a 
struggle to give. The manner of receiving it is equally 
diverse. There is the shy niece, who is so overcome with 
confusion and gratitude that she can find no words in 
which to express her feelings; there is the effusive niece, 
who begins, “I cannot properly tell you how grateful I 
am,” and then proceeds to pour forth such a volley of 
thanks that the uncle hastily retreats. The commonest 
thing is to say, “Oh! how naughty of you; you really 
mustn't! I wish you wouldn’t—you really distress me. 
Please do take it back: I couldn’t accept such a splendid 
present,” &c. It may be observed that the niece who is 
most shocked and grieved at her uncle’s generosity grasps 
her coin tightly lest she should be taken at her word, and 
the dear uncle should return the tip to his own pocket. 
There is, again, the jocose niece who tries to carry off the 
situation lightly. “Oh! a little parting gift,eh? Really, 
this is most attentive of you.” Wonderful are the little 
scenes which occur when the niece observes by the look in 
her uncle's eye that a tip is preparing. She endeavours to 
seem easy and unconcerned, not to push her hand forward 
in any marked way or appear attentive; while at the same 
time she takes care to be within easy reach. These are 
some of the most common forms of tipping ; but, common as 
they are, who ever learns to either give or receive a tip 
naturally and with ease? The giver is always shy, anxious 
to appear generous and to be stingy, wishing to please the 
receiver, yet fearful of offending him. The receiver of the 
tip is, on the other hand, pleased, yet fearing to seem too 
much so, trying to feign surprise in spite of having watched 
the struggles of the giver for at least ten minutes. It is 
the outsider alone who is privileged to enjoy the discomfort 
and confusion of both parties. 


THE JUDGING OF SWORDPLAY. 


A MONG the many causes which in England tend to 

discourage the cultivation of swordsmanship as a game 
of skill, not the least is the inability too frequently displayed 
by reputed experts, who accept the office of judge in public 
trials of skill, to arbitrate in a truly equitable, or even 
methodical, manner. It is undoubtedly one which keeps a 
great number of the “best men” away from open competi- 
tion, and thus maintains at an unnecessarily low level our 
standard of excellence in swordplay. 

Apart from the question of style—which, of course, can 
hardly be judged by hard-and-fast rules—the estimation of 
the relative value of “hits” is, it must be admitted, by no 
means a simple task. It is easy enough to determine the 
comparative merits of competitors tilting at the tent-peg, 
the lemon, or heads-and-posts, where there must be a 
definite, palpable amount of destruction, carried out under 
a few very plain rules. But a set combat with blunts, 
in which the blows exchanged are purely nominal in their 


effects, and under the trammelling restrictions of fair play, 
must be regulated by endless conventionalities. Unfortu- 
nately, the real meaning and the importance of these eon- 
ventionalities are understood by very few, even among those 
who figure as authorities in the matter of fence. 

In actual fighting—that is, when the object in view is 
purely and simply the achievement of victory without re- 
striction as to means—the accident of circumstances plays, 
of necessity, an important part: personal valour becomes 
at once a dominating element, and pure skill finds itself 
singularly qualified. In a cutting-out expedition, it may 
very well be assumed that the unsophisticated sweep of 
Jack’s cutlass might prove more than a match for the 
dexterity of a Mérignac or a Pini, however unconquerable 
the latter would be found on a steady platform with “a fair 
stage”; in the same manner a veteran sabreur with the 
experience of many engagemeuts behind him, on an un- 
manageable horse or with his rein severed, might easily 
find himself incompetent to stop the most awkward cut of 
a half-trained but well-mounted recruit; agaiz, even in a 
deliberate, decorous duel, a comparative tiro, cool nd fear- 
less, may defeat out of hand an opponent trammelled by 
nervousness, against whom, under other circumstances, in 
the security of the fencing-room for example, he could 
hardly hope to defend himself. 

The fact is that pure fencing skill is only one element of 
success in hand-to-hand fighting. But, when all is said 
and done, it is the only factor in that problematic success 
which can be cultivated in peaceable times. Now, in order 
to cultivate it to the best purpose, it is important first of 
all clearly to understand what is, intrinsically, good fencing ; 
in other words, what is the kind of fencing which, apart 
from luck or personal bravery, and under every obtainable 
condition of fairness, can be looked upon as a test of 
superiority. 

On critical examination it is found that the broad rules 
of sound fencing are applicable to all manner of cutting 
and piercing weapons, and that the only factor affecting 
the extent and variety of their application is the weight of 
the weapon employed. There is no essential difference 
between the heavy fence of fixed bayonets and that of 
feather-weight foils; the object is always to hit the adver- 
sary with the greatest rapidity, without the risk of counter- 
stroke and without useless expenditure of strength. In 
fact, sound fencing is bound up in the proper understanding 
of “time, distance, and proportion,” to use a quaintly com- 
prehensive expression of our early masters of fence, which 
may be interpreted as a constant readiness to seize oppor- 
tunities, an exact appreciation of measure, and an invariable 
command of opposition in guard. These are the essential 
elements which must always regulate every movement or 
combination of movements in hand-fighting. 

Now it is obvious that the lighter the weapon the greater 
must be the speed of its strokes on the one hand, and on 
the other the greater also the variety of its simple and 
combined actions. On theoretical ground, therefore, regu- 
lated practice with the light weapon par excellence—namely, 
the foil—which, for a given expenditure of energy, gives the 
greatest number of opportunities to acquire these essential 
elements of “time, distance, and proportion,” must be 
looked upon as the best adapted to promote a mastery of 
the art of fight. Practically this point is conceded by every 
expert. As tke greater includes the less, real proficiency 
with the foil ensures, at the cost of a little special study, 
ultimate superiority with every form of the arme blanche. 


But in order that foil-play may secure that desirable 
result, it is absolutely necessary that it should always be 
conducted on the strictest conventional rules, otherwise 
fencing—and, unfortunately, modern English fencing is too 
often of that description—must remain merely a feeble and 
unsightly scrimmage with toy-like implements. These rules 
are based on the accumulated experience of centuries, and 
are really intended to eliminate as far as possible all elements 
of pure chance, all reckoning for success on mere dash 
(perfectly meaningless as a fighting quality in presence of a 
pliant, buttoned foil); to cultivate coolness and self-control 
in the midst of strained and rapid movements ; to foster in 
the utmost the power of observation and rapid decision. 
These results it is sought to obtain by insisting, above all 
things, on “style”; by reckoning as null and void all hits 
that are not delivered in a certain re, manner and 
within a given space on the adversary’s body; all hits which 
allow of a simultaneous counter-hit ; all strokes, in fact, 
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which cannot be considered as the result of a definite pur- 
pose within the rules. 

This may seem very artificial, and of course is such. 
But, then, all fighting with blunts must be artificial. The 
man, however, who can place a long-reaching hit on a 
selected spot of his adversary’s jacket without giving him 
even an opportunity of countering ; who can deftly deceive 
his attempts at parrying, whether wide or close; who can 
follow with a calm, observant gaze a succession of compli- 
cated feints, and only parry the final with vigour and pre- 
cision, will never have much difficulty (given to him the 
necessary element of nerve in danger) in dealing with the 
comparatively simple operations of the fighting ground: 
the rapidity of sabre strokes, the suddenness of a bayonet 
stroke, sink into insignificance by the side of a full-speed 
attack from the foil. 

Beyond doubt a spirited bout between two highly trained 
swordsmen, if conducted with all the decorum and courtesy 
which long-cultivated self-control should foster, is an 
admirable sight—-one, unfortunately, too seldom witnessed 
nowadays in this country. The greater is the pity of it; 
for the art of fence is one in which Englishmen should 
excel among all nations, as they excel in all sports requiring 
“nerve,” precision of hand, and quickness of eye. The same 
qualities which help to make a first-class racquet-player— 
nay, stretched as may seem the comparison, to make a 
golfer “far and sure ”—would, if cultivated with anything 

ike the same assiduity, make of him such a swordsman as 
would match the most formidable “ pillars” of Continental 
salles d’armes. 

But no real standard of proficiency in such an art can be 
determined without competition. It is the keen compe- 
tition not only between the masters of different schools 
abroad, but between their leading pupils, which has 
developed the extraordinary dexterity of so many Con- 
tinental swordsmen—the custom of duelling has little or 
nothing to do with the matter, for it is well known that 
the crack fencers are not the most arrogant duellists. Now 
«competition on an extended scale is practically impossible 
unless some very definite test of quality is recognized, and, 
unfortunately, there is no such standard in England. The 
hybrid game of single-stick—which is neither swordsman- 
ship nor genuine cudgelling—has ruined the traditions of 
the old English broadsword; as to foil-fence, the whole 

of the exercise is so completely misunderstood that 

it is little wonder that the inane and extravagant mutual 

eargae 3 which in most places passes for fencing should 
nd little popular favour. 

Where there is no recognized standard there can, of 
course, be no equitable judging. In almost every public 
fencing competition in this country, the “judging” is fear- 
ful and wonderful in the eyes of any one accustomed to the 
courteous and regulated assaults of good schools. Perhaps 
the greatest offenders in this respect (and unmistakably the 
most pernicious, if we remember that their example is 
generally followed with blind confidence by minor bodies) 
are the officials of the Royal Military Tournament. They, 
in a most characteristic manner, frame and promulgate a 
different set of rules almost every year for the conduct of 
competitions in swordsmanship; but, unfortunately, their 
varied legislation in this matter never seems to introduce 
veal improvement. 

It is too early yet to surmise on what lines the “ judg- 
ing” at this year’s forthcoming Tournament may be con- 
ducted ; as a matter of fact, the numerous candidates for 
palms in that special contest who are, presumably, at this 
moment working hard in schools of arms for the June com- 

titions, hardly know by what canon their proficiency is to 

estimated. Much, however, as constant alteration in 
rules must be deprecated, it is sincerely to be hoped that 
one, at least, of the laws which were enforced last year at 
the Agricultural Hall may be abrogated. We refer to the 
regulation which enjoined on competitors, when once 
engaged, to continue fighting until stopped by a judge. Such 
a rule, even in the presence of the most proficient, experi- 
enced, and keen-eyed judges, would alone suffice to do 
away with all the advantages of swordplay as a methodical 
training in the art of fight. It means, of course, that the 
combatants are never to acknowledge, or even take notice, 
of hits given or received; and thus, by encouraging the 
already too natural tendency of inexperienced swordsmen 
to counter instead of parrying, a convention of this kind 
cannot but lead to the utter stultification of the purpose of 
sword practice. The results of this order last year were 


disastrous. It is not too much to say that the average 
swordsmanship exhibited at the Agricultural Hall is almost 
ludicrous, and completely out of proportion in quality to the 
other military exercises; and that this part of the display 
is hardly calculated to inspire a general interest in what is, 
perhaps, with horsemanship, the best course of physical 
training for an officer. This state of things is not, of course, 
due solely to the inefficiency of the judges: if there were 
greater numbers of first-rate swordsmen in the army, there 
would be a greater number of competent judges avail- 
able. But the first thing required to improve matters 
is a body of rules, elaborated by really competent authorities, 
based on sound theoretical considerations, and framed so as 
to give pre-eminent importance to method and style. These 
rules, if rigidly enforced and under penalty of instant dis- 
qualification for competitors wilfully ignoring the same, 
would no doubt very soon have a definite beneficial effect 
on the practice of swordsmanship in the army, and ulti- 
mately on the manners and customs of private schools of 
arms. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


it is impossible for us to conceal from ourselves the fact 
that the exhibitions of the New English Art Club are 
steadily declining in interest. The twelfth, which is now 
opened in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, will offer a dis- 
appointment to those who have been accustomed to look 
here for a great deal of eccentricity, perhaps, and even of 
absurdity, but for a great deal, also, of what is freshest and 
most enterprising in the English art of the day. The 
fire in the London Impressionists seems to have died 
down. The movement has not progressed as we hoped 
that it might do, and now many of these painters, who 
promised to be so striking and so vivid, have settled down 
into a conventionality as cold and as hard as that of any of 
the bad old Academicians. The interest of the present 
show is centred around Mr. Furse, who is a carefully 
trained painter converted in maturity to impressionism, 
and around a new man, Mr. Will Rothenstein, of whose 
talent we shall presently have something to say. The 
“old masters” of English impressionism, the people who 
form the Executive Committee of the New English Art 
Club, are this year of a deplorable insipidity. 

The place of honour is properly awarded to Mr. Furse 
for his admirable portrait of “The Reverend the Honourable 
Arthur Lyttelton” (72), who pauses, as he hurries by with 
cap and gown, to glance with austere pallor and urbanity 
out of the canvas; a dim mass of purple flowers gives the 
sole touch of positive colour, This is a life-like and a very 
distinguished portrait. Mr. Furse also exhibits “ A Spring 
Landscape” (55) and a fine “ Portrait of a Lady” (59), a 
bust in profile. Mr. Rothenstein, as we said before, is the 
discovery of the year; he paints, in a somewhat Belgian 
manner, with great vivacity, in strong flat tones, provoca- 
tive and boisterous, but not without solidity. His “ Miss 
Pearsall Smith” (6) represents a young lady, in a white 
muslin body over a skirt of gold satin, walking in a very 
dark landscape. “Jeune paysanne assise” (44) is very 
hideous, but of a power which excuses hideousness when 
hideousness, as is sometimes the case, does not ingeniously 
suggest it; and “L’homme qui sort ”(g1), a young man 
waving farewell as he turns the handle of a door, is very 
ingenious. The subtlety of the illumination on the face 
and black cloth surfaces in this latter is remarkable. 

We also note an “ Anarchist Orator ” (16), a fine grotesque 
in black chalk, by M. Paul Renouard ; two of Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley’s disquieting conundrums (17, 19); a simple and 
powerful purple landscape on “The Nile” (43), by Mr. 
Francis Forster ; and a large “ Dorsetshire Pastoral” (45), 
by Mr. Bernhard Sickert, charming in its nocturnal serenity, 
of a seaside grove of trees. Very refined is Mr. Moffat 
Lindner’s “St. Ives Bay” (47), the trawlers’ lights 
twinkling on the expanse of silvery twilight. Mr. Edward 
Stott robs rustic lovemaking of all its sentiment in his “ In 
the Moonlight” (50), cleverly painted, with a terrible smell 
of the cabbage-field. Mr. Walter Sickert seems to make 
no advance, nor even to be conscious of his shortcomings. 
The man who could paint the hideous and impudent daub 
called “ The Sisters Lloyd” (54), a thing equally deficient in 
colour, in drawing, and in atmosphere, and then exhibit it 
with complacency, must know even less of himself than he 
knows of art, 
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At the Goupil Gallery, 5 Regent Street, is now on view 
a collection by the delicate and distinguished painters of 
modern Holland. Of these specimens, the majority appear 
to have been painted during the past season, and they give 
us, therefore, a fair impression of the general aspect of the 
Dutch School of to-day. As we enter we meet with a study 
of pinkish cows feeding ina marsh, “ A Favourite Spot” (1), 
by Willem Maris, a very characteristic specimen of this 
painter; by the same man, known to his countrymen as 
“Silvery” Maris, is a “ Rendezvous des Vaches” (39) of 
much hazy refinement. By Jacobus Maris, a greater artist, 
is “On the Dunes” (7), a golden-haired child seen on sea- 
sand against a blue sea, and “ Low Tide” (27). By Kever 
is a nicely illuminated and broadly painted study of a little 
boy at his breakfast (5). Israels, still powerful and im- 
pressive, though not painting with the richness of colour of 
thirty years ago, is here in several specimens. Of these the 
largest is a composition of three “ Zandvoort Fisherwomen ” 
and a little girl (9) tramping homeward, a hueless, melan- 
choly procession ; “ A Veteran of the Sea (28) is the sullen 
head of an old skipper of the German Ocean. Anton 
Mauve, who died in 1887, is represented here by “ Evening” 
(11), a somewhat important landscape, closely reminiscent 
of his more famous “ Returning to the Fold”; it shows 
sheep following an unseen shepherd along a dusty and 
dolorous seaside road in the dim twilight. There is some- 
thing odd and vivacious in Blommers’s “ Arrival of 
Fish ” (10). 

These Dutchmen so seldom allow themselves any vernal 


gaiety that we are pleasantly attracted to Poggenbeck’s land- 
scape “Spring” (20). The boldly painted conventional 
flower-pieces of Roosenboom are well known in this country. 
An effective example is the large study of a wreath of j 
“ Roses” (29), where the general impression is highly deco- 
rative, but where the roses themselves look far more like 
camellias, and their leaves like oak-leaves than what they are 
intended to represent. The influence of Troyon is seen in 
the masterly work of Jan van de Sande Bakhuijzen, whose 
“The Herd ” (30), distributed over a wide road, is a bril- 
liant and effective cabinet-piece. | Mesdag scarcely does 
himself justice in “Sunset at Sea” (45). Most of these 
modern Dutch painters confine themselves to effects in grey 
and buff, and avoid all positive colour; doubly radiant, 
therefore, is the one fragment of superb colour, the “ Ane- 
mones ” (37) of Verster, purple and crimson flowers crowded 
into glasses of the same full and gorgeous hues. 

At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, 160 New Bond Street, Mr. 
W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., exhibits a collection of more than 
one hundred water-colour drawings, made during a year’s 
yachting in the West Indies, Atlantic, Mediterranean, 
Solent,and Thames. Most of these are slight, but they are 
full of freshness and beauty. The most ambitious is a scene 
off Barbados (56), rowing-boats manned by shouting and 
grinning negrocs, trying to attract attention on deck; this 
is the only instance in which Mr. Wyllie ventures upon the 
human figure. The two largest drawings are of the 
Britannia (11, 18), the former passing the Club-house at 
Gosport in full sunlight, with topsail set and “drawing 
beautifully” ; the latter against the velvety blackness of 
night, thrown into relief by a dazzling flare lighted on her 
deck at the moment when the race is decided. Asa rule, 
these drawings are studies of clear blue sea, with a line of 
low land somewhere on the horizon. They are very neatly 
painted, with a transparent touch; in the most careful 
deep-sea effects we are sometimes reminded of Mr. Henry 
Moore. But in the treatment of shipping, and in particular 
of bulky modern vessels, Mr. Wyllie has a method which 
is completely his own ; he contrives to give a certain poetry 
to steam-stacks and ironc'ads. This is a little exhibition 
which takes us all round ‘he world, yet rarely outside of our 
imperial waters, and it is a pleasant lecture to the eye on 
the expansion of England. 


A BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 


Me as we must regret the withdrawal from the 

night bill of the Haymarket of Once upon a Time, 
the substitution of so vigorous a play as A Bunch of Violets 
in some degree makes up for it. It is quite unnecessary, as 
it would be entirely useless, to go into Mr. Sydney Grundy’s 
previous dealings with Feuillet’s “ Montjoye,” although in 
@ conscientious spirit none too generally prevalent Mr. 


Grundy acknowledges his indebtedness to the French 
original, upon which he alsofounded Mammon. This is not 
only a fresh adaptation, but, to all intents and purposes, a 
new play. We may as well declare at once that the piece 
is not without defects, some of them essentially charac- 
teristic of the author. The treatment of the labour question 
and the caricature of the deputation, for instance, stand 
almost in the same category as the injudicious and unjust 
satire in An Old Jew. Such matter is out of place ina 
work of this kind. A Bunch of Violets is emphatically a 
play without a hero, for Sir Philip Marchant by no stretch 
of imagination can be regarded in such a light, and the love 
interest is of the flimsiest. Nevertheless, this is atoned for 
by the sharp outline and complete finish of the character 
studies. Mr. Tree has probably never played better on a 
first night than on Wednesday. His make-up in itself is 
worthy of notice, for its haggard suggestion of weariness 
and worry is pathetic. Mr. Tree’s nervous, and at times 
irritable, restlessness carried this suggestion a stage further, 
indeed by a gradual process until the limits of despair were 
reached. In the depiction of the varying moods of the 
arch-swindler Mr. Tree was at his best; and mean and 
pitiful though Marchant’s shifts and dodges were bound to 
appear, he still contrived to convey an idea of the masterful 
spirit to which, rather than to any supernatural acuteness, 
the financier’s success must be attributed. Mrs. Tree gave 
us one surprise as Ophelia; she yielded us another in her 
Mrs. Murgatroyd. Her grasp of the part was perfect. The 
character is most skilfully drawn, and Mrs. Tree gave an 
absolutely complete realization of it. The monotony of the 
part of Lady Marchant made it very difficult to play, and 
Miss Lily Hanbury must, therefore, not be blamed for her 
want of variety, while full credit must be given for her 
obvious earnestness. Another clearly defined if not very 
original character is that of Murgatroyd, played with broad 
and grateful humour by Mr. Lionel Brough, and a modern 
sketch of a demagogue of a very exaggerated type was 
represented with force and excellent discretion by Mr. 
G. W. Anson. 


REVIEWS. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S MARLBOROUGH. 


Life of Juhn Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. By General Viscount 
tas K.P. Vols. I. and 11. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 
1° 

T needs no more than a first glance at the present instalment 

of this Life of Marlborough to tell us that Lord Wolseley 
is not of those who have lifted the standard of revolt against very 
long biographies, These two goodly volumes carry us only to 
the death of William III., when, though Marlborough was a man 
far advanced in middle age, his period of glory had not yet begun. 

We are not aware on what scale, if on any hard-and-fast one, 

Lord Wolseley has planned his work; but from some acquaint- 

ance with the subject, and from the bulk of the present instal- 

ment, we should say that at least six volumes will be needed to 
see it through, 

We are not, however, very sorry for this. Coxe’s famous Life, 
on the whole, fully deserves its fame. But the discreetness of an 
eighteenth-century parson weighed on that excellent archdeacon 
both in regard to the earlier and the later stages of his hero’s 
life ; while, well as he has dealt with the middle and most famous 
part, his dealing, of course, cannot exclude a fresh handling by an 
expert of a series of military exploits which rank hardly second, 
and certainly not less than second, to those of any general in 
history. On all other accounts of the Duke there has rested 
this or that drawback—insufliciency of space, want of access to 
private documents, too exclusive attention to the professional 
point of view, want of literary skill, and a dozen others. It was 
but fitting that ample room and verge should be allotted to 
this new attempt to deal exhaustively with the life and work of 
such a general, such a diplomatist, and such a politician as 
Marlborough. 

The apology which Lord Wolseley makes for shortcomings, 
consequent on his avocations and the circumstances of com- 
position, is becoming, but superfluous. He has not hurried him- 
self—for, if we mistake not, ramour spoke of the work as well 
on the stocks nearly ten years ago—and he appears to have 
utilized the time by the careful examination of large stores of 
unpublished documents at Blenheim, at Althorp, and elsewhere. 
Perhaps he has been a little less diligent in his study of printed 
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books—at any rate, we find a statement as to the writers of 
such books not having “ sifted” evidence which we seem to 
have seen pretty fully examined before with conclusions like 
as well as unlike Lord Wolseley’s. He is certainly mistaken 
in assigning so great an influence as he does assign to Swift 
in determining the conclusions of historians and others about 
Marlborough. It was very unlikely that either Macaulay or 
Thackeray (whom, with slightly questionable taste, as well as 
unquestionable lack of point in the combination, Lord Wolseley 
ranks with “other romance-writers of the present century ”) 
would attach implicit credence to the Dean of St. Patrick, to 
whom the former was extremely, and the latter not a little, un- 
just. And, as a matter of fact, some of the worst charges against 
Churchill are based on documents with which Swift was not 
even acquainted. Finally, we may note a few slips in Cetail 
which show that Lord Wolseley knows the substance better than 
what we may call the “atmosphere” of the subject. Thus 
Margaret Blagge was never “ Lady Godolphin,” her husband not 
having been raised to the peerage till six years after her death ; 
and it is very odd indeed to call Temple “ high-minded,” though 
Macaulay may have exaggerated his time-servingness. But these 
things are nothing. It is sufficient that Lord Wolseley has ex- 
amined the facts of the subject itself with immense care, and has 
set them forth in a very readable and agreeable manner, embellish- 
ing his book with charming engravings from the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s miniatures and other sources. Nor can we impute 
it to him as a very great crime that he has been rather too fond 
of “extracting uses ” (in the old phrase) as to the deft ncelessness 
of England, the probabilities of the next battle after Sedgmoor on 
English ground being in front of London, and followed by the 
direst consequences, the precarious nature of defence by the fleet, 
and so forth. “’Tis his vocation, Hal”; and we should be the 
very last to find fault with a watchman for being on the watch, 
and for exhorting other people to be so likewise. 


The present volumes may be divided as to their matter into the 
usual three parts, not only without any violence, but with un- 


questionable propriety and precision. There is the record of 
Marlborough’s private life, given with a wealth and fulness 
of detail almost always interesting, and never by any chance 
irrelevant, which has never been bestowed on it before. We 
should not suppose it to be now possible to add much, if any- 
thing, to the account which Lord Wolseley has built up about 
Churchill's family, his birthplace, his youth, and the circumstances | 
of his disreputable loves with Barbara Palmer and his reputable | 
ones with Sarah Jennings. As for “ Atossa” herself, the bio- 
grapher’s attitude seems to be pretty much that of most people 
who have examined the documents without having known her 
personally, Of those who did know her personally, Lord Wolseley 
confesses, and we can endorse his confession, that everybody, 
without exception—except her husband and, perhaps, Godolphin— 
seems, sooner or later, to have detested her. And he is a much 
less thick-and-thin advocate for her than he is for her husband. 
But he sees, as no one can help seeing who reads her letters and 
those to her, that she must have had, at any rate in her youth, 
some indescribable personal charm, something of the spell which 
makes men cry “ Nec tecum possum vivere nec sine te!” 


Of Lord Wolseley’s labours on the second, or whitewashing, 
division of his subject it is not possible to speak quite so favour- 
ably. He could not, indeed, avoid it; for the worst charges 
against his bero lie in this period. He is, no doubt, quite right 
in holding that, as a rule, Churchill's faults have been set down 
in malice, though he may be excessive in holding himself to be 
the first apologist who has “ sifted the evidence.” And much of 
what he advances is sound and good. It is true that taking 
money from a woman, as Churchill did from the Duchess of 
Cleveland, though a damning crime now, was in the view of the 
time a peccadillo, if even that. And it is true that Churchill's 
attachment to what they called then “the Protestant religion” 
was absolutely unfeigned, that it was lifelong, and that it 
undoubtedly did to an extent certainly as great as, and 
perhaps greater than, his self-seeking and ambition, determine 
his ingratitude and treachery to James. But on this latter 
point Lord Wolseley, though admitting the military turpitude 
of Churchill’s actual desertion, does not seem sufficiently to 
reckon in the ethical eaggravations of his conduct. Had he, 
when James began his anti-crusade, resigned his appointments 
and gone either into opposition or into privacy, he would have 
been a stainless hero. Had he even, like others, resorted to 
William before the latter set out, though he might still have 
seemed ungrateful, and have been technically a traitor, he would 
to a great extent have saved that honour which, in a letter which 
Lord Wolseley strangely approves, he “ put into” William’s 
“hands.” He did neither; he betrayed his master at the very 


last pinch; and, though with some excuse to show, he must stand 
the consequences, So, also, there is something, if not much, to 
be said for the plea that, if Marlborough shortly afterwards be- 
trayed William constantly to James, jrst as he had betrayed 
James to William, “they all did it.” But where Lord Wolseley 
really surprises us is in his attitude to the Camaret Bay matter, 
that favourite exercising ground of special pleaders. [le does 
not attempt to deny the fact that Marlborough did furnish James 
with the intelligence of the intended descent at Brest. But he 
contends that others had done so before, and that, as a matter of 
fact, the works which proved so fatal to Talmash had been begun 
long before Marlborough’s intelligence reached Paris. He knew, 
says Lord Wolseley, that others had already communicated the 
fact. Really, we had rather have Lord Wolseley as our general 
than as our attorney-general, Marlborough’s enemies have accused 
him of communicating to the enemies of England the secret desti- 
nation of an English force. Lord Wolseley admits the fact, but 
adds that Marlborough knew he was doing no real service to the 
Prince to whom he was writing, totidem verbis, that “no con- 
sideration should prevent him from doing” such “ service”! They 
say Marlborough was a traitor; Lord Wolseley answers “ no 
doubt he was, but he only wanted to have a share of the credit 
with other traitors, and after all his particular treason was in- 
effectual !” 


We do not, therefore, think Lord Wolseley altogether at home 
in this part of his task, and, from some remarks about Harley at 
the close of these volumes, we are afraid that he may hereafter 
again attempt argumentative tasks, to which he is not quite 
equal. But we can turn with unmixed satisfaction in the pre- 
sent and with lively hope for the future to his dealings with the 
military side of the matter. It is comparatively small, but by 
no means insignificant, comprehending as it does Churchill's 
early service at Tangier and under Turenne; the Sedgmoor cam- 
paign; that little masterpiece, Marlborough’s expedition to cap- 
ture Cork and Kinsale, and the battle of Walcourt, the only 
time when William's jealousy (and we must add his own dubious 
conduct) allowed him to be employed on the Continent during 
the Orange reign. Walcourt is not of much importance (though 
the generalship of Humiéres must have given Marlborough a good 
object lesson what not to do), and of the early affairs so little 
is known save a few traditional stories that Lord Wolseley does 
well and wisely in giving no great space to them. But over 
Sedgmoor and the Cork expedition he allows himself full scope, 
and the result is admirable. In the former case all the brilliancy 
of Macaulay's rhetoric, and the pains he spent over the spot 
(though no doubt these pains have been of no small use to his 
follower, considering that Sedgmoor is vastly changed from what 
it was even fifty years ago), can hardly compare with the enormous 
advantage which expertise gives to Lord Wolseley. It is interest- 
ing, too, to follow his slight, but effective, indication of the 
masterly fashion in which Churchill, while he had free hands, 
despite the smallest possible means, held and hampered Mon- 
mouth’s march at every point, while, after Feversham took the 
command, the rebel army was allowed to do pretty much as it 
liked. And Lord Wolseley seems to hold that, had it not been 
for the mistake about the crossing-place of the Bussex Rhine and 
for Grey’s cowardice, it is by no means certain that all Churchill's 
exertions would have prevented the King’s troops from being 
routed, if not cut to pieces. 


He dwells, of course, even more lovingly on the Cork and 
Kinsale expedition, in which Marlborough showed to the very full 
that combination of military and diplomatic skill in which he 
had no rival among generals. His critic, indeed, thinks that he 
should bave sent on his cavalry to the second stronghold a little 
more rapidly after reducing the first. But it seems to us, with 
all submission to Lord Wolseley, that we ought to know more 
of the circumstances than the documents tell us te‘ore pro- 
nouncing absolutely on this point. Marlborough’s force was not 
large; his command was divided with the Duke of Wiirtemberg, 
whose foolish pretensions and meddling nearly wrecked the ex- 
pedition as it was; the roads were admittedly abominable, and 
the actual time lost did not exceed one night. Moreover, 
Kinsale was not Cairo; but a well-fortified place with some two 
thousand good soldiers in it. However, Lord Wolseley may be 
right. At any rate Marlborough did what he wanted to do in 
his own way, and no general can do much more. 


Every one has always praised this little campaign, and has 
noted in it the signs, first, of Marlborough’s irresistible way with 
military operations; and, secondly, of his astonishing adroitness in 
dealing with men. His taste of the Serenity of Wiirtemberg was the 
merest sip beforehand of the floods of bitter waters he was to have 
poured out for him by Dutch deputies, by those Dutch generals 
of whom he characteristically remarked, “ Pray Heaven M—— be 
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not beaten; for he is very capable of having it happen to him,” 
and of that far worse Wiirtemberg, Louis of Baden, who would have 
bably managed to involve the Allies in hopeless disaster if 
ap living man but Marlborough had been yoked with him. 
Every one, we say, has praised the thing; but no one before Lord 
Wolseley has given so admirable an account of it. And this 
account should be an earnest of things—as much better as their 
subjects are more interesting and more important—to come. 


NOVELS. 
its Forgot. By Wolcott Balestier. 3 vols. London: William 
einemano. 
The Ending of Mi : the Story of a Stormy Life. By Rita. 3 vols. 


The Shibboleth. By Mrs. Vere Campbell. London: Ward & Downey. 

Appassionata : a Musician's Story. By Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. London: 
William Heinemann. 

A Modern Heretic. London: Clarke & Co. 1894. 

Secret. By Mrs. J. H. Needeil. London: Warne 


HE circumstances under which Mr. Wolcott Balestier’s 
novel, Benefits Forgot, appears are touching, and would 
soften unfavourable opinion were such appropriate. The 
criticism of errors or defects with which a friendly hand may 
wound the living writer is useless, as well as ungracious, when 
he has passed beyond its reach. And, in fact, such unfavourable 
opinion as the book excites sounds like the praises bestowed on 
inferior work. Is it clever? It is too clever. Did the author 
take pains over it? He took too much pains. The feeling with 
which one follows the closely-printed pages is like that one 
might have standing behind a painter and watching him 
patiently, painfully working out the elaboration which will go 
near to spoil his picture. Asa whole, and apart from the too 
minute attention to detail, the story is most interesting, not 
only in itself, but in its reflection of the still strange region 
of the world it depicts. The West of America is still strange 
in its ways, not only in the eyes of Europeans, but in those 
of East America. Bostonians and New Yorkers still look with 
the gaze of curiosity on “a civilization that surveys life with 
its hands in its pockets and its trousers in its boots.” “A 
people who must see life as a joke if they would escape seeing 
it as a tragedy” must develop humour in quaint directions, 
and Mr. Balestier has followed it with knowledge and appre- 
ciation. Especially and extremely clever are the feminine studies 
of character. The austere and crude principle, the “ pathetic 
sincerity” of Margaret Derwenter, the New Englander, the 
“provincial Diana who had set out with such a fine courage 
to hunt down Culture with her little bow and arrow,” con- 
trasts finely with the native unconscious grace of soul of 
Dorothy Maurice, and both with the somewhat shallow, though 
kind-hearted, Beatrice Vertner. The women in this book are all 
good, in all senses of the word. The men are not so finely en- 
dowed morally. What strikes the Eastern reader, stretching the 
geographical expression as far as it will go, is the all-pervading, 
absorbing interest in the “dollar.” Ned Vertner’s “I see a dollar 
in it” is the motto of the West. They are all there to make 
their “pile.” The minor details of life come in. They fall in 
love and marry, and children are born, and the sick and old die ; 
but these are by the way. The dollar drinks up their souls. 


“At present the world is a sink of iniquity, and Society is 
rotten to the core.” These words of “ Rita” should have taken 
the place of the quotation from Mrs. Browning on the title-page 
of her novel, The Ending of My Day, for they convey the burden 
of its import. Judging from recent productions from the pen of 
“ Rita,” it would seem that that writer has taken upon herself 
the duty of using the whip of satire on the follies and vices of 
Society. (Society must always in this connexion have a large 
8.) Satire, however, to be effective ought to be calm. When it 
shrieks and throws its arms about it changes into invective, or 
even degenerates into railing. Miss Belle Ffolliott not only 
indulges in violent mental and moral gymnastics, but sbe does so 
within the difficult and cumbrous restrictions of her diary, ex- 
tracts from which compose the novel, The trivial accidents of the 
day, the frivolous conversations of the hour, long dissertations on 
the immorality of every one, descriptions of the effect of Belle’s 
charms on all the male beings who approach her, and expoundings 
of Theosophy, succeed each other in this amazing journal. To 
Miss Ffolliott “ Latin and Greek were tolerably familiar.” She 
might have mentioned in what language the conjunction of 
words Je sposo is found. That a man should be Sir Lucius on 
one page and Sir Lucian on another, that Jack should be the 


eldest son of a baronet in the first volume and younger in the 
third, is only what we are used to in novels of a certain type. 
Belle becomes Mrs. Jack Trefusis, and conducts herself in such a 
way that, though innocent in the narrowest sense of the word, she 
is publicly and disgracefully divorced. She marries the co- 
respondent, and after a little is received into the arms of Society 
with effusion. (The S ought to be particularly large for this.) 
At a dinner party which she gives “an Earl is at my right hand, 
a Bishop at my left.” Ina lord temporal such dubious condona- 
tion would only form a part of the general indictment of the 
existence of the Peers; but in a lord spiritual ! 


Nothing but quotation will do justice to the novel The Shibboleth. 
Naught but itself can be its parallel. “The soft mystery of the 
lovely and the melancholy, renewing itself with each pulsation 
of the Eastern night, stole along the garden, touched the lily and 
the water, lingered on the woman's face, and passed, like the 
notes of music pass, untranslated irresistible” (and 
tical) “thence to the other's soul.” Then she danced. “The 
woman leaped and tossed and swayed and swung in the light.” 
Then she stopped. “The dancer couched; the jangle of the 
sequins and the tinsel and the gewgaws sank and stilled; then 
with a bound, and a great shrill and shiver from head to foot of 
sound and shade and gleam, the woman whirled and sprang.” 
This is a scene in Eastern regions. It changes then to England, 
and, in the natural and simple diction of to-day, “ the man” says 
to his friend, “Don’t go on bemoaning noctidial damnation til} 
you end by forgetting common sense.” Good advice, but not 
taken for sense is the last factor employed by Mr. Uden in his 
relations with the world he lived in. He says of himself (more 
harshly than we should care to put it):—I am thrice over a 
nightmare-beridden fatuous fool.” What follows seems, though not 
so meant, a not inapplicable introspective verdict of the author 
on her own work :—“ A picture, lost the instant afterwards, to 
be remembered only as a vision whose meaning may be—many 
things, each painful, each adaptable, yet all indeterminate—for 
the legend that belonged could not be read.” And no reader, 
whatever he may think of certain disagreeable situations in the 
story, would be so rude as to describe The Shibboleth in language 
so pronounced as this:—“ The mist of moonlight, the tossing of 
a dance; a journey and strange places; a languor and a lust ; 
an embrace and a wound—bah, his broken dream was fit only to 
be flung upon the offal heap of memory, to rot there, malodorous, 
into nothingness.” 

After the turgid periods and false feeling of the book gone 
before, there is something refreshing in the simplicity, even in 
the sentimentality, of Appassionata. It begins in Finland, which 
is interesting and original, and the heroine—“a little Finnish 
rapscallion ”—is a charming little being of sixteen when she first 
appears. She continues pleasant even after she leaves off her 
quaint childish tricks and develops into a rather perverse young 
woman, who won’t obey her Russian husband’s just command, 
She is punished by a seven years’ situation (situation in the 
servile sense as well as the dramatic) after the East Lynne type, 
and then she and her now blind Count “begin life anew.” The 
second title of the book is 4 Musician's Story; but, except that 
two of the characters play the piano very well, there is nothing 
specially musical about it. It is a bright, readable, fresh little 
romance. 

There is not much to be said about A Modern Heretic. Mr. 
Arthur Neville Cranbrook, whose spiritual history it discloses in 
a not unpleasant old-fashioned style, did not make so decisive a 
change as that of the Reverend Mr. So and So, who was de- 
scribed by the thoughtful paragraphist as “abjuring the errors 
of the Church of Rome in order to embrace those of the Church 
of England.” Mr. Cranbrook left the Church of England, but 
did not wander beyond orthodox Dissent. He was a schismatic, 
not an agnostic. This ecclesiastical excursion appears to the 
simple-minded biographer of Mr. Cranbrook’s mental conditions 
in the same light, metaphorically, so to speak, as the quest of the 
Holy Grail, That the son and heir of the leading baronet in the 
county should become a Dissenting minister in London is a 
serious affair, but perhaps not quite so tremendous as it appeared 
to Mr. Philip Reginald. 

It is not necessary to do more than draw attention to the re- 
publication, in one compact and well-printed volume, of Julian 
Karslake’s Secret, a novel by Mrs. Needell, which won a well- 
merited success some years ago, and still keeps a place in the 
favour of the fiction-reading public. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—BIG GAME SHOOTING. 


Big Game Shooti: Vol. I. By Clive Phillipps-Wolley. With Contribu- 
tions by Sir wel W. Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. J. Jackson, Warburton 
Pike, and F. C. Selous. With Illustrations by Charles Whymper, 
J. Wolf, and H. Willink, and from Photographs, Vol II. By Clive 
Phillipps-Wolley. With Contributions by Lieutenant-Colonel R. Heber 
Percy, Arnold Pike, Major Algernon C, Heber Percy, W. A. Baillie- 
Grohman, Sir H. Pottinger, Bart., the Earl of Kilmorey, Abel Chapman, 
Walter J, Buck, and St. George Littledale. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1894. 

NGLISHMEN who confine themselves to the limits of the 

4 British Isles occasionally incur some risk. But the danger 
comes from the incautious or the jealous shot. Sometimes an 
over-eager sportsman has been wounded by the tine of a red- 
deer brought to bay. But there is no wild-cat to fly, mad with 
wounds, at the face of Astor or of anybody else. And yet these 
two volumes are conclusive proof that, if we want to know 
where, when, and how to shoot large game of all kinds, from the 
lynx to the lion, from the black buck to the eland, from the 
buffalo and the bison to the elephant, we must consult contribu- 
tions to sporting literature made by Englishmen who, if they 
stayed at home, would have encountered no four-footed animal 
more dangerous than a rabbit. The area traversed in these two 
volumes, consisting each of more than four hundred pages, in- 
cludes Africa, North America, and India; as well as Spain, the 

Austrian Alps, the Caucasus, Russia, and the Arctic Regions. 

The contributors are such experienced woodsmen as Mr. F. 

Jackson and Mr. Selous, Colonel and Major Percy, Mr. St. G. 

Littledaleand Mr.C. Phillipps-W olley, and several other well-known 

names, including the late Sir 8S. Baker and the late Mr. W. C. 

Oswell. This latter gentleman, we may add for the information 

of the Editor of this series, was educated at Rugby in the 

Thirties, in the days of Arnold, though he never rose above the 

fifth form. He was in the cricket Eleven when underhand bowl- 

ing was still the fashion, and: could throw a cricket-ball further 
than any other of his generation. From Rugby he entered Hailey- 
bury and then the Madras Civil Service. He had his first experi- 
ence of big game in the district of Coimbatore; but he retired 
early to make for himself a name as the Hawk-Eye of South 

Africa. At school or at college he was the modest, manly, and 

generous fellow of Sir S. Baker's later biographical sketch. 

Those who delight in thrilling escapes and adventures will find 
plenty to gratify them in these two volumes. The illustrations 
are numerous and well executed. Unsuspecting elephants are 
shot by the powerful eight-inch bore, with explosive bullets and 
some six drachms of powder; and a solitary bull just fails to 
reach a horseman disappearing in thick jungle. Lions and tigers 
charge splendidly in the open. Ibex and chamois are shot from 
frightful ledges where a false step of the shooter would be his death. 
The bison or gaur brushes bamboos aside as if they were grass 
and reeds. Every incident of the chase shows that, in order to 
be successful, a hunter should, like Milton's fiend, be able to 
pursue his way o'er bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or 
rare, while he “ swims or sinks, or wades, or creeps or flies.” No 
one, we say, ought to be tempted to any of these hunting grounds 
unless he has sound wind, keen sight, great powers of endurance, 
an inexhaustible store of patience, tact, and firmness in dealing 
with Bushmen, half-breeds, Indian shikaris, and the noble savages 
of all kinds; and a well-filled purse. 

The value of the book lies not, however, in the description of 
daring encounters with malicious buffaloes and wounded tigers. 
Some very curious facts of natural history are recorded. The 
habits of wild animals of every kind have been carefully studied. 
Ample information is given regarding outfit, expenditure, dress 
and equipment, preservation of health, and remedies for fever 
and other diseases to which sportsmen in the tropics are 

In some chapters there is very little to detain 
the critic and allure the traveller. There are deer of several 
kinds, as well as wolves and boars, in Spain and Portugal. 

But sport there is expensive, and few men would care to 

pursue it in a country where it costs one hundred pounds 

to kill one ibex. Neither does Arctic hunting sound very 
attractive. The field is wide, but the only animals worth 
powder and ball seem to be the walrus and the Polar bear. The 
former, unless killed stone dead at the first shot, is apt to sink to 
the bottom in fifteen fathoms of water, and the only way to 
secure this amphibious animal is to harpoon him as you do a 
whale. We should recommend North America and Norway in 
preference to Spitzbergen to those who want to avoid a tropical 
or an Indian sun. The Caucasus, which is not more than eight 
days or so from Waterloo or Charing Cross stations, holds out 
the prospect of red deer, boars, chamois, bears, the tur, which 
may mean an ibex or a burhel, the aurochs or great ox; and 
every now and then a leopard and a tiger. You may roam 
through beautiful forests of chestnut trees or shoot on peaks 


more fitted for the exercise of members of the Alpine Club. One 
hundred pounds formerly, and twice that sum in these days, 
should be the limit of each man’s expense. But dialects of 
various kinds have to be interpreted, and ignorance of what the 
guide or attendant says is a sad drawback. Moreover, life, 
whether on grassy plains or on beetling precipices, seems to pro- 
duce very different sensations on those who have tried it. To 
Mr. Phillipps-Wolley the Caucasus is an enchanted land, with its 
flower-clad steppes, snow peaks, and dense forests. His com- 
panion, on the other hand, pronounces it an accursed country, 
with no game to speak of, and one of “ceaseless climbing and 
chronic starvation.” 

Africa may not now swarm with the countless herds of 
antelopes, elephants, and other animals which met the 
astonished gaze of Mr. Harris in the Thirties, or of Mr. Oswell 
ten years afterwards. But game there is still fairly plentiful, 
and life is by no means very trying, except for the tzetze-fly, the 
mosquitoes, and the risk of fever. Now let us consider some of 
the rules for finding and stalking game as laid down by Mr. F, J. 
Jackson, who has made them his special study. One great 
secret, he says, is to shoot early inthe day. Most animals are 
feeding, and are soon seen. The atmosphere is clear and the air 
is fresh, and it is easy to judge distances. Against these advan- 
tages must be set the fact that at early hours the game is as 
alert as the hunter, and some one sentinel may detect the 
stalkers and give the alarm. In the middle of the day animals 
lie down to rest, and are much more easy of approach if you can 
make them out. We may add that those who start by daybreak 
in hot climates find the heat increase as the sun gets higher in 
the heavens, and have to return fagged and jaded to the tent or 
the hut at one or two o'clock. It occurs to us that the after- 
noon, when the game, subsequent to a siesta, is again on the 
move, has something to recommend it. The only drawback is 
that night may prevent the hunter from following a wounded 
animal, and may leave him to grope his way back to his camp 
while buffaloes grunt and lions roar around him. Instances are 
given where the sportsman had much difficulty in regaining his 
station, though guns were fired at intervals by his friends. We 
have known rockets employed by servants with excellent effect, 
in a flat country, to serve as a guide to the belated master. Mr. 
Jackson's hints about dress and weapons seem to us excellent. 
The khaki uniform is the best. It is not too heavy. It wears 
well, and the wearer is not conspicuous. Knickerbockers, with 
soft leather from the knee half-way up the thigh, waterproof 
pockets, flannel shirts, leggings, and boots studded with nails are 
indispensable. Some authorities recommend moccasins or shoes 
of supple leather in jungles where the cracking of a twig, or the 
footfall on dry leaves, may give alarm to deer and bison. The 
Indian solah (not solar at all) or pith hat is very well in the 
Indian hot and cold months. But a tropical shower reduces the 
pith to pulp. Protection of the nape of the neck and the head by 
felt or quilted cotton is essential. No one in the jungles thinks of 
shaving, and if the temples and neck are well covered the face 
may get brown and take care of itself. Tents are recommended, 
light, with two walls; as also iron bedsteads, a cork mattress, 
and air-tight cases for clothes, books, papers, and stores. In 
South Africa men may possibly sleep out in the open on a bundle 
of grass and under a blanket. But this is dangerous in East 
Africa, with its dews and sudden changes of temperature; and 
no Indian sportsman would think of marching through the Terai 
or the Morung without tents for his servants as well as for 
himself and his guests. We suspect that, in the matter of the 
commissariat, there must be many wide and trying distinctions. 
In the Arctic Regions the hunter resorts to blubber, seals, and 
pemmican. In the Caucasus Mr. Phillipps-Wolley eschewed 
what he calls luxuries, and could spend some nights on the moun- 
tain-tops with no supplies except a little bread and bacon, a flask 
of whisky, and a pipe. It seems odd that very few of these 
mighty hunters recommend you to take a fowling-piece on your 
trips. Floriken, partridges of several kinds, pheasants, and water- 
fowl abound in many of the regions described, and are pleasant 
additions to the meat larder. But men who have to satisfy 
voracious Kaffirs and other savages are more intent on killing an 
elephant and half a dozen antelopes, and give no thought to 
feathered game. We are bound to say that all these authorities 
deprecate the practice of slaughter for slaughter’s sake when the 
camp has once been supplied with sufficient fresh meat. 

In India the titled tourist and the M.P. on the stump for a 
policy, if the latter condescends to share the hospitality of the 
Commissioner of Rohileund or of the Central Provinces, need not 
be concerned about creature comforts. Not for him and his 
companions are hard chunks cut from the aurochs or the buffalo, 
with some thin cakes made of mouldy flour. The bath awaits 
the sportsman at the close of a hard day in the sun, and Karim 
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Buksh or Hussein Khan, with a kitchen range extemporized from 
few bricks, will serve up a dinner not much inferior to the 
flesh-pots of the Bengal and the Byculla Clubs. We note, however, 
that an African traveller strongly recommends a few pints of 
champagne as part of the equipment; and the meat of the 
gutturosa gazelle is said to be better than any game in the world. 
We apprehend that fish might be caught in some of these tracts, 
but salmon is only mentioned as the food of the bear. In such 
expeditions a camp-follower who could use a rod and line and a 
fowling-piece would be a priceless individual. 


Indian shikar has been so fully described that we need only 
mention that Colonel Heber agrees with other authorities in 
dividing tigers into three distinct classes. (1) Those that live 
on cattle, (2) Those that live on game. (3) The Man-Eater. 
He adds that no class restricts itself absolutely to one diet. And 
some of these animals have been cruelly and wantonly maligned. 
The game-killer is really the Ryot’s best friend, as he thins the 
boars and deer that destroy crops. The cattle-eater only takes a 
cow or a calf once or twice a week. The herdsman himself, 
protected by his buffaloes, is as safe as if he were at home, and 
were it not from ill-judged interference on the part of some 
foolish individuals, no tiger would ever kill more than his one 
animal for a meal. But if hooted at and disturbed, the tiger 
feels annoyed and knocks over two or three animals needlessly 
atatime. As there are three kinds of tiger, so there are three 
ways of bagging them. There is, first and best, the grand line of 
fifteen or twenty elephants, of which four or five carry a howdah 
and a sportsman. There is the machan or platform in a tree to 
which tigers are driven by a line of beaters. And there is the 
tedious wait by night over a “kill” or a live-bait; here the 
sportsman sits perched on his machan, or ensconces himself inside 
a cage of bamboo or iron. The late General Warren, who had 
killed more than three hundred tigers in his day, has sat unpro- 
tected on the dead bullock’s quarters and has calmly awaited the 
approach of the tiger. There is no subject on which more discordant 
and heterodox opinions have been given than on the length of 
tigers, the height of elephants, and the weight of game of all 
kinds. Excellent tables from the measurements of experts may 

‘ be consulted by those who wish to know if a tiger ever measured 

‘ten or eleven feet from the nose to the tip of the tail, and whether 
an elephant ever reached the height of eleven feet. The schedules 
are most copious, and probably are more trustworthy than the 
tables of the Income-tax. 


On the all-important subject of guns and bullets and arms 
of precision these volumes leave little to be desired. Some forty 
years ago the Cinghalese sportsman used to await the charge of 
an elephant, and, unless the uplifted trunk was in the way, could 
drop him by a bullet lodged in the hollow above the trunk. 
Occasionally a side shot at the eye or ear was successful. Mr. 
Oswell used a :0-bore Purdey with five or six drachms of powder, 
a 12-bore Westley Richards, and a heavy single-barrelled rifle 
with a two-ounce ball. In those days there were no breech- 
loaders. Now we are advised to take 4-bores, 8-bores, and 
double 500 expresses, and a 20-bore Paradox gun, and bullets of 
great penetration that will smash the elephant’s shoulder to 
fragments; and for lions hollow express bullets with copper 
tubes, and a 450-bore Melford rifle by George Gibbs of Bristol, 
carrying either a 360-grain expanding bullet or a 540-grain solid 
bullet, &c, Even these tremendous projectiles sometimes fail to 
stop a charge, and bullets seem to go through the stomach and 
the lungs with no more perceptible effect for the first quarter of 
an hour or so than if the cunning beast had followed Sir Lucius’s 
directions, and showed his assailant “the broad side of the full 
front.” The whole subject of the “ battery ” requires careful and 
close study. 

One or two points seem to us susceptible of improvement. 
Indian sport treats mainly of the Hills and of Upper India, ard 
the writer has hardly touched on Central and Eastern Bengal. 
Neither in the catalogue of books recommended is there any 
mention of Mr. F. B. Simson’s excellent Letters on Sport in 
Eastern Bengal, nor of Ten Years’ Travel and Sport in Foreign 
Lands. And maps are desiderata. How is a puzzled Englishman 
to find giraffes on caravan routes “between Vanga and Teiti, 
especially at Adda and Kisagao, and between Ndara in Teité ard 
Nzoi in Ukumbani, particularly near Ndi, Mto Ndai, and Mto 
Chumvi”? But that these two volumes for some time to come 
will be standard works on Big Game nearly all over the world 
we have not the slightest doubt, They fully maintain the high 
character of the whole series. 


BEDDOES’S LETTERS. 


The Lettre of Themes Lovell Beddoes. Edited, with Notes, by Edmund 
Gosse. don: Mathews & Lane. 1894. 
WE: in 1851, was prefixed to Pickering’s edition of 
Poems by the late Thomas Lovell Beddoes that excellent 
and affectionate Memoir which, until 1890, remained the chief 
authority for our knowledge of the singular man who has been 
called “the poet for poets,” its writer, Mr. Thomas Forbes Kelsall, 
was apparently ignorant of the cause of his friend’s death, which 
he attributes indirectly to an accident. Later on, he seems to 
have been better informed; for a statement which he made in 
1869, when meditating the transfer of the Beddoes papers to 
Mr. Robert Browning, shows that, after visiting Basle, where the 
death took place, he had satisfied himself that Beddoes had 
succumbed to tedium vite, and died by his own hand, But the 
secret which Kelsall did not disclose in his lifetime remained un- 
divulged until the publication, in 1890, by Mr. Edmund Gosse 
of the beautiful edition of Beddoes which formed one of the 
earlier issues of the “Temple Library.” The papers had been 
shown to Mr. Gosse by Mr. Browning, at whose desire he ex- 
amined them, and in furtherance of whose express wish he 
ultimately, after Mr. Browning’s death, made them public. The 
circumstances were then for the first time revealed in con- 
nexion with an edition of the poet’s works, which, over and 
above the beautiful typography and general presentment of 
the series in which it was included, had the advantage of 
an editor whose graceful style and sympathetic insight are 
never displayed so well as when he employs them to interpret 
and explain the genius of a brother poet. Mr. Gosse’s edition 
of Beddoes was such a tribute as is most fitly paid by one 
distinguished singer to another. He has now added to our obliga- 
tions by issuing, in a charming little volume, the letters which, 
between 1824 and 1849, Beddoes addressed to Kelsall, Barry 
Cornwall, and others, closing with the strange pencil-scrawled 
valediction which was found upon his bosom at his death. This 
volume, to which its editor has affixed suflicient notes, he has 
also prefaced by a brief account, supplementary to the Memoir 
in the Temple Library, of the letters themselves. The book, 
therefore, completes and concludes the Beddoes legacy, in so far 
as that legacy can now be recovered. 

With Beddoes as a poet we have not here to do, nor is his 
fitful gift one which offers itself easily to critical analysis. He 
belongs, if he can be said to belong to any group, to that little 
band who, in the earlier part of the century, sought their inspira- 
tion, and sometimes found their justification, in the later Eliza- 
bethan drama. Many of its characteristics, and particularly 
what may be styled its “ come-let-us-talk-of-graves-and-worms- 
and-epitaphs” note, Beddoes possessed in an exceptional degree. 
But he lacked the wing-power for a long flight, and he remains 
the poet of bursts and fragments—one might almost say of shreds 
and patches. He is an admirable mock-bird of Elizabethan blank 
verse; but it is in his songs (which also betray the more modern 
influence of Shelley) that he is most successful, particularly 
when they involve a certain uncanny humour which he mani- 
pulates with invariable skill. His letters fully deserve the praise 
given to them by Mr. Swinburne of affording “ a higher view of his 
[ Beddoes’s] fine and vigorous intelligence than any other section 
of his literary remains”; but they would have possessed greater 
interest to the general if they had been written at a period 
more poetically fruitful than the epoch of exhaustion over which 
they, for the most part, extend. They nevertheless testify 
abundantly both to the gifts and the limitations of the writer— 
gifts as incontestable as the limitations are undeniable ; and it is 
possible that those who read to the final note of leavetaking will 
find in it the solution of much that, in its predecessors, has 
served at once to attract and to tantalize their attention. 


JOAN OF ARC. 

et Pat J. Bed, Sd. Paris Gaume 

1890-1894. 

EANNE D’ARC is a topic on which all Frenchmen might 

now agree, though she divided them so much of old. Un- 
luckily they are still far from being unanimous about the Maiden. 
Thus, Father Ayrolles, S.J., in the second volume of his 
colossal work, attacks with violence the historians whom we 
have regarded as friends of Jeanne—Michelet, Martin, Quicherat, 
Siméon Luce. The Father's first volume (1890) set forth the 
views of contemporary Churchmen, as Gelu and Gerson, on the 
French side, and then trounced the University of Paris as 


; schismatic, arrogant, addicted to brigandage, and guilty of the 
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Maiden’s martyrdom. Father Ayrolles next analysed the judg- 
ments in favour of Jeanne given by the clerics at her Trial of 
Rehabilitation. Quicherat passed over these vast exhibitions of 
medieval theology, and it is, no doubt, useful to study them in 
the work of the learned Jesuit. He ended his first volume with 
an account of the posthumous trial in 1450-1456. His seven 
hundred pages are verbose and in places inflated, but valuable. 

The second volume opens with an account of the political 
events prior to the appearance of the Maid. She is then studied 
in the light of her own replies at Rouen, of the evidence given in 
1450-56, and of contemporary letters. Then Father Ayrolles 
attacks the errors of Ja lisre pensée—that is, of modern historians. 
This is, for the general reader, the most curious portion of a 
work whose motive is to establish “the supernatural” on the 
testimony of Jeanne d’Arc. Now we take it that, as to Jeanne’s 
inspiration and prophecies, the “thought” of the most devout 
Catholic is “ free.” Pius II. does not venture to “affirm” that 
she was inspired; no doubt he had political motives for caution, 
certainly he was cautious. Basin, in his History of Charles VIL. 
expressly said that all men might hold their own opinions; he 
gave his for the verity of the Maid’s inspiration, Her miracles, 
We conceive, are not matters of faith; she is not even canonized. 
Consequently Father Ayrolles’s indignation against the secular 
historians has an air of intolerance, and his censures, not always 
unfounded, are often both impolitic and ungrateful. The “ Free- 
thinkers,” as he calls them, go far beyond Lingard, who says that 
“this interesting female” was “ self-deluded.” Now Lingard 
was a good Catholic. 

The Father, we think, entirely misconceives the position. As 
against the thin and ignorant incredulity of Voltaire and his 
school, Michelet and his followers show us a heroine perfectly 
pure, noble, and convinced. The hypothesis of bad faith on her 
part, the hypothesis of her illusion by mummeries devised to that 
end at the Court, are dismissed for ever. Then how is Jeanne’s 
inspiration to be accounted for? Michelet has a theory of 
hallucination ; her own thoughts, unconsciously objectified, took 
visible, audible, and tangible forms of saints and angels. Now 
such hallucinations are vere cause, and are common in madness. 
But Jeanne was not mad; Michelet allows to her le bon sens dans 
Pexaltation. This at once places her outside of the category of 
vulgar visionaries. To do this, in a secular work by a “ Free- 
thinker,” was to make an immense step in Father Ayrolles’s 
own direction. Far from being grateful, he attacks Michelet, 
notably for his theory (as old as her original trial) that the sound 
of church bells was provocative of hallucinatory voices in Jeanne’s 
imagination. She was, in his opinion, not to speak profanely, 
like Dick Whittington when he heard the bells say “ Lord Mayor 
of London!” The hypothesis of Beaupére, one of the judges at 
Rouen, was akin to this. Really the evidence may as fairly be 
taken to mean that Jeanne loved the chimes merely for calling 
her to her devotions ; but there is no enormity in the theory of 
Michelet. He represents Jeanne as “nourished on saintly 
legends.” We cannot be certain that she had ever heard them ; 
but from a devout pilgrim mother who had visited Rome why 
should she not have heard them? Because les bacheliers de nos 
jours may be ignorant of Bible history and the lives of the 
Saints, it does not follow that these were unknown to illiterate 
medieval peasants. They were, in fact, parts of folk-lore. 
Father Ayrolles might as wisely argue that peasants did not 
know fairy tales then, because a scientific specialist may be 
ignorant of them now. Asa matter of fact the people of Domremy 
were novel-readers! (Procés,ii. 404.) Any kind of natural human 
preparation for Jeanne’s mission is distasteful to the Father. Yet 
we cannot doubt that Michelet was right when he said that her 
mind was “nourished on legends.” People are not necessarily 
ignorant because they are illiterate. In all likelihood, Jeanne’s 
mother had a store of oral and Church literature. Michelet may 
exaggerate the dreaminess of Jeanne. Certainly she was a hard- 
working lass; as certainly she was often in church when her 
parents thought she was elsewhere. Witnesses deposed to this 
very fact. Michelet never says that she was folle. Le bon sens 
he claims as her special gift, Je bon sens dans l'exaltation. Her 
common sense, she herself says, revolted against her mission. 
But her “ exaltation” carried the day. Again, visionaries, says 
Michelet, were common. It is true, they were too common to be 
trusted, Jeanne went through a long trial at Poictiers, before 
she was trusted. That does make a difference in her favour. In 
certain points, Michelet is open to criticism, which he gets in full 
measure, But it is eminently impolitic to treat him as “an 
enemy of the supernatural.” Sainte-Beuve saw, very clearly, 
that Michelet’s tendency was in the direction of the supernatural, 
and this was hateful to Sainte-Beuve. 

Quicherat next comes up for punishment; Quicherat, the best 
friend whom Jeanne ever had. In addition to his five volumes of 


the Trials and other documents, Quicherat wrote a little book— 
Apergus Nouveaux. In this work he advances beyond Michelet 
and, with all the weight of his unique authority, asserts for 
Jeanne the exercise of such faculties as theologians call “ mira- 
culous.” He offers no theory; “these,” he says, “ are the incon- 
trovertible facts.” But, alas! he makes the visions and voices 
begin in 1425, in Jeanne’s fourteenth year. Now the evidence 
extant makes it not improbable that the first visions were in 
1424, in her thirteenth year. This, if true, is fatal to the conten- 
tion of M. Siméon Luce, that the vision of St. Michael was 
“ motived ” by the success, in 1425, of the French at Mont St.- 
Michel. We are inclined to believe that Father Ayrolles is 
right ; that the vision was earlier than the victory of St. Michael. 
But, surely, this is no theme for angry declamation. Father 
Ayrolles actually says that Quicherat “has secret sympathies 
with Cauchon,” who burned the Maid. Such is Quicherat’s 
reward for his calm historical impartiality. On the other hand, 
Father Ayrolles probably explains correctly the Maid’s famous 
remark, when asxed, amidst the din of a crowded and hostile 
Court, whether she heard the voices there? “If I were in a 
wood I should hear them,” she said. It has been argued that 
the rustle of boughs caused the hallucinations, Clearly, as Father 
Ayrolles says, she pined, in the tumult of February 25, 1431, for 
the silence of a wood. Quicherat is assailed for his remarks on 
her sin in leaping from the tower of Beaurevoir. Well, 
Berruyer, in his mémoire for Jeanne’s Rehabilitation, mentions 
on this point the sin of St. Peter. Jeanne, by her own showing, 
disobeyed her voices when she leaped, preferring “ to trust her 
soul with God rather than her body with the English.” The idea 
of suicide was not absent from her mind. She did not mean to 
slay herself, but she did mean to chance it. Finally, Quicherat 
does admit “ true revelations,” he does not hold that all Jeanne’s 
prophecies were fulfilled, That is a matter for historical criti- 
cism ; it is not a matter of faith. 

Henri Martin fares no better. Father Ayrolles does not say a 
word about the singular note in which Martin admits the divine 
inspiration of the Maid. Probably he thinks that Martin un- 
patriotically accepts “the German view of God.” 

Lastly, M. Siméon Luce comes under the rod. He “ fait 
ceuyre de pornographe,” he is “full of atheistic scepticism,” of 
“ blasphémes cafards,” and so forth. Now, on the authority of a 
learned member of the Society of Jesus, who knew him well, we 
understand that M. Luce was a religious man. He is guilty of 
studying Jeanne’s milieu, not because that milieu explains her, 
but because it “furnished some of the elements of her inspira- 
tion.” Thus he conceives that the affair of St.-Michel, in 1425, 
suggested the prominence of St. Michael in the early visions. 
This may be an error of date, but it is not a cold-blooded blas- 
phemy. M. Luce’s Jeanne d Arc & Domremy, is, in places, rather 
fanciful; in places erroneous as to matters of fact. But there is 
no real contradiction, as Father Ayrolles tries to show, in his two 
pictures of Domremy. In one he says, “ the chief wealth of the 
people was their cattle,” in another “the chief, if not the only, 
wealth was their cattle.” So it was; they had corn and wine, 
but cattle was their staple. He probably exaggerates the deso- 
lation of the country, no doubt, but things were bad enough (the 
village was burned) to impress an imaginative child, and he 
needs no more for his purpose. In places, were he alive, he 
might profit by criticism ; but nobody is better for being called 
names—“ blasphemer,” “‘ pornograph,” “ atheist,” and soon. It 
is really impossible to fix the date of the emigration to Neuf- 
chateau, whether in 1425 (Ayrolles) or 1428 (Luce). On the 
whole, the balance of evidence is in favour, we think, of M. Luce. 
He supposes Jeanne to have heard plenty of current news. Father 
Ayrolles denies this; he does not seem to have observed how 
news is circulated even by savage African tribes, The supposed 
ignorance of contemporary peasants is no argument against the 
existence of knowledge of passing events in a totally diflerent 
stage of society. Father Ayrolles, again, has merely misunder- 
stood M. Luce’s remarks on the efficacy of prayer. He is not 
talking about “the prayer of an atheist,” as Father Ayrolles 
imagines. [He is maintaining that, “en faisant abstraction de 
toute croyance religieuse,” “ more is wrought by prayer than this 
world deems.” There is the fact, he says. Prayer is efficacious ; 
that is a fact. These are the effects, whatever you may assign as 
the cause, au point de vue du naturaliste, 

We are far from holding that all of M. Luce’s ingenious com- 
binations are correct, or that all Father Ayrolles’s criticisms are 
futile. But which of the two men shows most of the spirit of 
Jeanne and of her Master? The scholar who does not say all 
that he thinks, who is guarded, who remains within his 
province, is certainly a more Christian writer than the learned 
Father with his explosions of discourtesy, with his “porno- 
graphs,” and “ atheists,” and “ blasphemers.” 
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This is the pity of it. France has a unique and stainless 
heroine ; every man agrees so far, and every man understands her 
as best he may and praises her as best he can. Then comes 
Father Ayrolles and throws stones into the camp of those who 
have done most for the pure glory of the Maid, of those who are 
his natural allies. And the Father promises three volumes 
more on Jeanne and Ja libre pensée. Verily his zeal is not ac- 
companied by discretion; no Jesuit was ever less “Jesuitical.” 
At the same time, few Benedictines have been more industrious, 
for Father Ayrolles has collated the MSS. of the Trials; to be 
sure he finds very little to rectify in the text of Quicherat. 


MR. STOPFORD BROOKE ON TENNYSON. 


Qennyson: his Art and Relation to Modern Li A. Brooke. 
O have written a volume of 483 pages on the poetic genius 
and art of Tennyson, yet not to have made it throughout an 
exercise in the Wholly Superfiuous, is itself a considerable 
achievement. Mr. Stopford Brooke, however, has accomplished 
more than this. He has given us a book in which, long as it is, 
the valuable and suggestive far exceeds the unnecessary and 
fatiguing. It would be too much to say that Mr. Brooke's dis- 
quisitions are always and altogether free from these qualities ; 
such an escape would be miraculous in a work of such length. 
But, on the whole, it may be freely acknowledged that the 
chapters one would like to retrench, and the passages one would 
wish away outright, form but a comparatively small proportion 
of the whole. Perhaps if the author had confined himself to that 
branch of his twofold subject which he does so excellently 
well, or--if this is too much of a counsel of perfection for a 
critic of these days—had had more to say about the poet’s 
“art” and less about his “relation to modern life,” one 
would not have had to make even this amount of deduc- 
tion from the sum of praise. For, in truth, it is only when 
Mr. Brooke quits the domain of purely artistic criticism, 
and enters that region of somewhat hazy theology and hazier 
politics, in which he is so unhappily fond of spatiating, that we 
ever find him trying to our patience. And this not, let us hasten 
to say, because we happen to be entirely out of sympathy with 
what we judge to be his theological and political opinions; nor 
even because he fails (for he does not fail) to bring these into 
plausible connexion with his theory of the poet’s genius and 
temperament ; but because all that he has to say in this part of 
his subject is so immeasurably less important and individual, so 
infinitely more conventional and commonplace, than his purely 
poetic criticisms. As a critic of poetry Mr. Brooke—as might 
have been inferred, indeed, from his own essays in verse—has 
the root of the matter in him, and as such he discusses the art 
of Tennyson’s work with abundance of critical insight and 
much felicity of expression. Here he gives us of himself, and 
most of what he so gives us is of admirable quality. But when 
he begins to instruct us on the poet’s “relation to life,” then, 
alas! he gives us not of himself, but of the school to which he 
belongs, and whether we agree or disagree with it, we feel that 
we could get just as good or as bad stuff from any one of that 
multitude of “earnest ” young men to whom poetry has simply no 
meaning except in its relation to some social, or political, or 
theological, or philosophical “ movement” in which they happen 
to be interested. 

The union of these two so unequally valuable elements is the 
more to be regretted because, by reason no doubt of the particular, 
and otherwise fitting, structure of the book, they are difficult to dis- 
entangle. We can, it is true, conveniently skip the chapter 
headed “The Princess—the Woman's Question,” which follows 
upon Mr. Brooke's interesting and appreciative analysis of that 
exquisite piece. But in the chapter on “Maud,” and in others, 
we are perforce kept alternating more or less throughout between 
the illuminating utterances of a just and delicate criticism, and 
the “ testifyings ” of the political or theological party to which the 
critic belongs, The irritating effect of this reaches its highest 
pitch, perhaps, in the page in which Mr. Brooke interrupts his 
summary of the hero's closing soliloquy in “ Maud” to discourse 
as follows :— 

‘The whole of this, as I said before, is a t pity. More- 
over, this part of the subject is artistically unfortunate, for 
the Crimean was the most foolish, the most uncalled for, and 
the least deliberate of all our wars. It mixed us up with the 
Emperor of the French, a miserable companionship for a 
country which desired honour and freedom. Its management, 
at first, was a disgrace to the War Office of England.’ 

Surely this sudden conversion of a true critic and genuine lover 
of poetry into a Gladstonian %stump orator of 1876 is an awful 


lesson on the pernicious effects of the “ relation-to-modern-life” 
method of estimating poetry. Here we have the value of 
Tennyson's motive affected by the revelations of Mr. Roebuck’s 
Committee! Note, too, that it makes Mr. Brooke forget not only 
criticism but logic. For he goes on to add :— 


‘The subject, then, of the poem was radically bad so far as 
the war element in it was concerned, and this acted not only 
on those parts of the poem which belonged to the war, but also, 
even without the artist's consciousness of it, disturbed the 
beauty of the whole, and weakened the emotional impression 
he desired his work to make.’ 


A fuller-blown petitio principii than is contained in the clause 
italicized above it would be hard to find. Why, the artist’s con- 
sciousness, in the sense of his attitude towards his own concep- 
tions, governs everything, and to say that the quality of a work 
of art can be injuriously affected, without his knowledge, by any 
objective error in those conceptions is to assert what is not only 
incapable of proof, but opposed to all experience of artistic pro- 
duction. It was just because Tennyson's view of the Crimean 
War, which was that of the vast majority of his countrymen, 
was undoubtingly held by him, that this “most foolish, most 
uncalled for, and least deliberate of all our wars” formed just as 
effective a poetic impulse as if it had been the war with Napoleon, 
or with Philip of Spain, or any other great national struggle—if 
there be any other—of which Mr. Brooke and his school approve. 


These too frequent lapses of his into controversial politics are 
the more provoking because he can on occasion show himself 
perfectly well able to sink the partisan, This is especially con- 
spicuous in his treatment of the Idylls of the King. Asa lover of the 
original Arthurian legend, he is quite within his right in resenting 
Tennyson’s relentless modernization of its spirit, and in regretting 
the intrusion of English nineteenth-century virtues, vices, and 
ideals generally into the sixth-century Celtic epos. But here the 
critical faculty in him is strong enough to perceive that it is the 
part of the critic—after duly recording or, still better, waiving 
his protest against this treatment of an old-world romance—to 
accept the poet’s postulate, and to judge his work by its con- 
formity with or divergence from its fundamental conception. The 
result of this is to give us a penetrating and admirably judicial 
criticism on the Zdylis, with which its somewhat undue length 
is the only fault to be found. Nor, it is only fair to add, is 
the King’s Charles’s head of Broad Church theology permitted to 
thrust itself unduly often into the chapters upon In Memoriam, 
where also the criticism, if a little too insistent on the philoso- 
phizings of the great poem, to the partial neglect of its match- 
less technique, is full of interest. But, on the matter of poetic 
structure and metrical quality in general, Mr. Brooke discourses 
so well in his chapters on the early poems, and in his instructive 
study of the gradual evolution of Cnone from the block to the 
statue—from the almost formless to the absolutely flawless— 
as to make us regret that he has not given us more of the same kind, 


In his closing chapter—that on “the Nature Poetry ”"—we 
again find ourselves entangled in the controversial; most inex- 
tricably, perhaps, in the passage in which Mr. Brooke speaks with 
condescending indulgence of “the pure Anglo-Saxonism” of the 
poet, and with calm confidence launches the proposition—surely 
to the address of Mr. Grant Allen—“ that he would have climbed 
to a higher ledge of Parnassus if he had been baptized in Celtic 
waters.” We are not able to agree with him, moreover, in his 
somewhat depreciatory comparison of Tennyson’s nature poetry 
with that of Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Keats, and Shelley—to 
every one of whom, somewhat to our surprise, he postpones 
Tennyson as regards his treatment of the external world disso- 
ciated from man. There is a lack of poetic sensibility in Mr. 
Brooke’s remarks on this point which we own astonishes us not 
a little. To contend that Tennyson’s nature poetry was “ mate- 
rialized,” that it “ never suggests a life in Nature,” that he “did 
not feel anything in Nature which spoke to him soul to soul,’’ 
that “he did not appear to love Nature for her own sake, or care 
to live with her alone,” and all this because he is not perpetually 
discoursing, like Wordsworth, about the soul in Nature, is to con- 
fuse the essential with the accidental. It is not by talking about 
his union with the spirit of the world—a manner of speech 
which Wordsworth overdid, and which whenever his inspiration 
fails him becomes tiresome if not ridiculous—it is not thus, but by 
the depth of feeling and power of expression in his verse, taat the 
poet makes the reader realize the Being of Nature and his own 
oneness with it. And one could endlessly quote passages in which 
Tennyson has brought this home to the reader's mind with ‘at 
least as much intensity as the first and last of the five poeta 
named, and with more than the other three. 
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NEW PRINTS. 


E have received from the Librairie de !’Art a print, appa- 
rently in photogravure, possibly in mezzotint. It is not 
always easy, especially with proofs, to distinguish them. This 
print represents an elderly French priest, who is examining 
critically through his spectacles a present of game which his 
comely cook is taking from an open hamper. Behind the curé is 
his coadjutor, who looks up laughing from a book. We are not 
given the name of the picture or of its painter ; but the engraving 
is signed “C. et M. Desliens.” We cannot neglect this oppor- 
tunity of complaining of the treatment which the publishers 
of valuable prints accord to their own productions in so 
many cases. They are sent to be criticized without a word of 
explanation, without the artist’s name, without the title of the 
picture, and very often without even the name of the sender. It 
is not possible to do justice to a print received under these circum- 
stances. “ L’Enclos” is the title of a large lithograph which 
comes to us without any publisher's name. It is from a picture 
by M. Van Marcke, and is engraved by M. Chauvel. It repre- 
sents a very Flemish-looking cow, which is gazing longingly from 
its own bare field over a fence at the rich pasture beyond. The 
landscape is beautifully rendered, and the cow’s expression is 
excellent. Unfortunately, such pictures do not appeal to the 
English public, who prefer even the impossible Shorthorns of 
Mr. Cooper to Troyon or Van Marcke, or any other Continental 
painter whose ideas of cattle are seen in such a black, white- 
nosed, anomalous beast as this in “ L’Enclos.” The print is in 
itself interesting as a remarkably beautiful and delicate example 
of the now comparatively rare art of pure lithography. 


MILITARY MUSIC. 
Military Music. A History of Wind-Instrumental Bands. By J. A. 


Kappey. London: Boosey 


O* all the multitude who visit during the season the pleasant 

gardens and groves of Kneller Hall—that nursery and 
academy of military or “open-air” music—there are few, we 
suspect, who are led to study the constitution of the modern band, 
With the majority of the audience time passes with the sun- 
shadow on the dial, and the programme is their timepiece, as 
overture, march, and “selection” engage their attentive ears. 
Few, we repeat, meditate on the evolution of wind-instruments, 
or on the antiquity of military music as compared with the 
military band to which they are listening, which is a wind- 
orchestra of yesterday, as it were, a thing perfected within the 
last half-century. Any one who takes up Mr. Kappey’s history, 
even should he be not unacquainted with the important and inte- 
resting subjects it deals with, will experience a fresh and lively 
zest the next occasion he finds to visit Kneller Hall. But this 
is only one aspect of Mr. Kappey’s work. Students of music will 
find his historical treatise of great value, both with respect to the 
technical exposition of the subject and the historical information, 
which, as we are well assured, is apt to be the weak place 
in the equipment of young musicians, The writing of a history 
of military music, or of “ wind-instrumental” bands, to quote 
Mr. Kappey’s accurate and more expressive term, could not have 
fallen into more competent hands. Mr. Kappey’s knowledge and 
experience are more than sufficient to place him among the best- 
equipped authorities. As a writer, again, his style and method 
are excellent. Clear and exact is his account of the rise and pro- 
gress of the military band. The musical illustrations he gives of 
ancient “ open-air” music, specimens of dance and song, courtly 
or popular, and of old municipal marches, are of great interest, 
and, which is better, exceedingly apt as selections. In another 
kind of illustration the volume is well endowed. The various 
plates representing groups of musical instruments in the Brussels 
Conservatoire are carefully reproduced by photography, and with 
each is given a scale of measurement in English inches. The 
instruments illustrated are all numbered with reference to the 
text. Thus readers are provided with the most practical form of 
illustration possible. 

Mr. Kappey divides his subject into three sections, and it must 
be admitted that he has simplified the labyrinthine intricacies by 
this method with no little skill. In the first place, he gives a 
sketch of “Open-Air Music in Olden Times,” in which he dis- 
courses of courtly or festival music of Troubadour times, and of 
what we may call “ official” music, royal or municipal—a branch 
of band-music proper, more pertinent to the history of military 
music. The early importance of the Thiirmer (watchman), the 


terms that gradually became confused, and finally abandoned— 


ndependent culture. It is true these primitive town-bands of 
the middle ages were compelled in some instances, perhaps 
generally, to pay for the right of enjoying their music. Hard 
was the case of those Bohemian minstrels who not only had to 
pay for their piping, but were compelled to give up one day in 
the year to dancing before their feudal head. We must pass over 
Mr. Kappey’s interesting observations on the employment of 
wind-instrumental music at Court, and at ceremonial or festival 
occasions, and at the hunting of the deer, &c. The early pre- 
dominance of the trumpet in royal bands is remarkable, and its 
significance is clearly explained by Mr. Kappey. Sir George 
Macfarren, in his Musical History, has observed that one of the most 
inscrutable things to the modern student is the lateness at which 
musical notation was brought to perfection. Scarcely less wonderful 
is the slow development, or rather rapid rise in modern days, of 
wind-instrumental music. By the seventeenth century other 
branches of music, as Mr. Kappey points out, were highly advanced, 
and this one only wholly neglected. When Louis XIV. com- 
missioned Lully to write music for military service, the results 
were most meagre, mere “rude attempts.” The present century, 
as Mr. Kappey’s third section demonstrates, provided the im- 
proved instruments and the inevitable consequence, the improved 
music, to which we are all accustomed. In the second part of this 
volume will be found an excellent condensed history of the 
development of modern wind-instruments from their ancient pro- 
totypes. With regard to the universality of the drum, in one 
form or another, Mr. Kappey would except those peoples that 
inhabit severe or arctic climates. But, if the Esquimaux are 
drumless, and the people of Tierra del Fuego, there are, and have 
long been, drums in Lapland and other parts of Northern 
Europe. But we have been allured by the antiquarian interest 
of Mr. Kappey’s valuable treatise, not unnaturally, since absorb- 
ing isthat interest, and must not omit to commend the book for 
its strictly practical value, which is not less considerable, 


SIR HOPE GRANT. 
Life of General Sir Hope Grant; with Selections from his ‘ 


Edited by Henry Knollys, Colonel (H.P.) K.A., his former A.D.C, 
2vols. London: Blackwood & Sons. 1894. 


vas larger part of Colonel Knollys’s Life of Sir Hope Grant 

is a recension of the General’s Diary. Colonel Knollys 
gives his reason for not publishing the Diary as it was written, 
and we are not prepared to deny that it is good. “Sir Hope's 
language,” he says, “though not infrequently graphic, and even 
characterized by a sort of rough pathos, was habitually un- 
grammatical, often to an extent which obscured the instant 
appreciation of his meaning.” The General, in fact, had a diffi- 
culty, which some other famous martial men have shared with 
him, in making things clear in words. At the end of his life, 
when he was in command at Aldershot, he once spent half an 
hour in explaining to his subordinates his intentions as to cer- 
tain manceuvres—but here is Colonel Knollys’s account of the 
scene :— 

‘ After an harangue which, I must admit, was extremely 
obscure, he wound up, “ And now, gentlemen, do ye all under- 
stand me?” Whereupon a rather crusty brigadier replied, 
“Sir Hope, Ido not understand one single word you have 
been saying for the last half-hour.” “ Very well,” said Sir 
Hope, perfectly unrufiled, “1 will go over it again.” Repeti- 
tion, with the same result of universal bewilderment. Shortly 
after, therefore, in response to some prompting, and trembling 
at my own audacity, 1, as his A.D.C., ventured to represent to 
the General that his plan had not been understood, and would 
he permit me to take his instructions in writing? “Certainly, 
my dear fellow, I know I am a terrible bad hand at explain- 
ing,” and there followed a recapitulation which left me in the 
same state of despairing muddle as that evinced by the irri- 
table old brigadier. But, after a little further pondering, light 
suddenly began to dawn; the plan unfolded itself; it was re- 
duced to writing; it was D ay an eng it was carried out; 
and those who been the first to denounce its obscurity 
became foremost in their admiration of the most sound, in- 
structive, and brilliant field day of the season,’ 


A very similar story is told of Lord Howe, whose captains 
were liable to be confused by his instructions, and befogged by 
his explanations. Colonel Knollys would appear to be justified 
in his belief that his General required an interpreter. He had Sir 
Hope’s own authority for editing the Diary in this fashion, when 
he was preparing his Incidents in the Sepoy War for the press, 
and was entrusted with full power over the papers by the 
General’s widow. It would have added to the interest of the 
book if Colonel Knollys had given a few pages of Sir Hope's 


indicates the general passion for music among the people, and its 


Diary verbatim ; we should then have been better able to judge 
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of what he has done with his text. The changes on his own 
showing are considerable. Some of them cannot, we think, be 
altogether happy. Thus, in one place Colonel Knollys condenses 
a long account of the difficulties found by the fleet and transports 
im descending the Yang-tsi-Kiang in the first Chinese war, 
though he can find space for three pages and a half for an account 
of a dinner given by Sir Henry Pottinger to some Chinese Com- 
missioners. But Colonel Knollys has authority for the course he 
has taken, and we dare say the Diary, on the whole, is all the 
more readable for his editing. 


A good deal of the matter of these two volumes has already 
appeared in the Incidents in the Sepoy War and Incidents in the 
China War. Colonel Knollys adds here a great deal about Sir 
Hope Grant’s early and later life, and much biographical detail, 
which naturally did not come within the scope of those two 
works. The picture which he gives of his old General is that of 
an excellent officer and a very good man. It is a curious detail 
that he owed his first chance of distinguishing himself in service 
to the fact that he played the violoncello. Lord Saltoun, who 
himself played the violin, wanted an A.D.C. who could play the 
violoncello to beguile the tedium of the voyage to China. He chose 
Grant, who was then a captain in the 9th Lancers, on the re- 
commendation of a friend. The offer came at the very nick of 
time, when Grant, having spent his younger-brother’s portion, 
was beginning to find the life of a cavalry regiment too expensive, 
and to look about him for something else to do. A taste for 
music is not so rare among soldiers as some seem to think, 
Gouvion de St.-Cyr played the violin, and Lasalle, the most 
sacripant and tapageur of cavalry officers, had a flute. His 
appointment as A.D.C. to Lord Saltoun was the beginning of 
Grant’s luck; for from that time forward till the end of the ex- 
pedition to China he was in constant active service, which was 
all that was needed by a man of his zeal and enviable wiry 
strength. The earlier parts of the narrative possess more of the 
interest of novelty than the middle, which deal with Sir Hope 
Grant's well-known services in the Mutiny and China. Some of 
the stories are not wholly pleasant reading. Colonel Knollys tells 
the incident of the misconduct of the Colonel of the 9th Lancers 
at Sobraon, though without giving his name. It could hardly be 
suppressed in a Life of Hope Grant, who startled the military 
authorities by the very strong action he took on the occasion. 
The story, which is too long to quote in a review, is one of the 
many which show the immense difference between the discipline 
of the navy and the army. In the worst days of the navy a post- 
captain who appeared on his quarter-deck before an action so 
manifestly drunk as to be hissed by his own crew, and who was 
notoriously in that state because he had been nipping to keep 
his courage up, would infallibly have been broken by court- 
martial if the matter had been brought to the notice of his 
superiors at all. Yet in this case, after Grant had actually 
threatened to arrest his superior officer in his tent, and had been 
put under arrest by him for insubordination, there was a long 
inquiry, ending in the return of the Colonel to his post, and of 
Grant to his. It is not in the least surprising that the discipline 
of the Indian army was in a bad state between the Sikh wars and 
the Mutiny. Sir Hope Grant's Diary contains abundant evidence 
that the evil was by no means confined to the native regiments. 
The practice of sending military offenders to New South Wales 
had a most deplorable effect. The life was so easy that men 
committed ‘offences of the most outrageous kind merely to earn 
transportation. A whole string of executions was needed to stop 
the mischief. Colonel Knollys prints Sir Hope Grant's ac- 
count of the battle of Chillianwallah and the panic in the 
cavalry. The story is well known and has been much de- 
bated. Sir Hope Grant tells it in his characteristic, down- 
right historical way, with no attempt to conceal, explain, or 
excuse, but at the same time with sanity and measure. He was 
obviously convinced that there was no mysterious explanation at 
all needed of what was an ordinary panic, such as the Duke of 
Wellington told Croker he had seen happen among the best troops 
ofall nations. The later part of Colonel Knollys’s two volumes, 
which deals with Sir Hope Grant’s services as Quarter- 
-Master-General, or in command at Aldershot, are made 
& trifle tiresome by the length at which we are told of 
difficulties with ritualistic chaplains and Presbyterian ministers 
of Scotch regiments, who protested at being called upon to 
hold services in buildings defiled by heathenish and papistical 
ornaments. It is pretty clear that, although Sir Hope was no 
grumbler, he did feel a little sore when Sir C. Wood selected 
General Mansfield over his head for the commandership-in- 
chief in India, and he certainly was annoyed when his pro- 
motion for good service in India had the effect of mulcting him 
of the value of his commission in the 9th, of which he could 
otherwise have disposed. His belief that he had been poorly 


rewarded for the admirably managed China expedition is very 
clearly indicated. His reward, judging by recent standards, was 
not lavish. More than the G.C.B. has been given for a great deal 
less. We have dwelt by preference on what is new in these 
volumes rather than on Sir Hope Grant's chief services, which 
were well known already. They are, however, to be found 
mainly in Sir Hope’s own modest words, with occasional elucida- 
tions from Colonel Knollys. 


A SYRIAN EMIR OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 


Oust ibn Mounkidh, un émir syrien au premier siecle des croisades (1095- 
1188). Par Hartwig Derenbourg, professeur d’arabe littéral & |'éco 
des langues orientales vivantes. Premiére partie, Vie d’Ousaéma ; 
deuxieme partie, texte arabe de l’autobiographie d’Ousima d’aprés le 
manuscrit de !’Escurial. Paris: Leroux. 1886-1893. 


lege modern historian of the Crusades is already in a position 

very different from that even of so little ancient a writer 
as Michaud. It is no longer possible to work entirely from the 
European side and ignore the rich materials offered by the Arabic 
chroniclers. The splendid, if unwieldy, texts and translations of 
the Historiens orientaux des croisades, published in folio by the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, furnish the student 
with almost everything that the native writers can tell him, up 
to the death of Saladin at least, and there is no excuse now for 
imagining that William of Tyre, or the Itinerarium Peregrinorum, 
or Roger of Howden has said the last word on the subject. But, 
among recent additions to the literature of the Crusades, few are 
more interesting than the autobiography of a twelfth-century Arab 
prince, of which M. Hartwig Derenbourg has just completed a su- 
perb edition for the valuable series issued by the Ecole des Langues 
Orientales Vivantes. M. Derenbourg, who is a finished Arabic 
scholar, a man of historical insight, and no mean wielder of the 
pen, published the original text of Osiima’s work in 1886, from a 
unique manuscript preserved in the Escurial Library. In 1889 
and 1893 he supplemented the Arabic text, which could neces- 
sarily be useful only to specialists, by a French paraphrase, 
which all who run may read. He wisely decided not to limit 
his version to a mere translation, which would have needed a 
cumbrous system of notes to make it serviceable to those who do 
not happen to be familiar with Oriental history. In preference 
he chose the plan of writing a Life of Osima, in which the Emir’s 
autobiography duly appears in inverted commas, but supplemented 
and illustrated by such historical aids and lights as a minute— 
indeed. an exhaustive—search among contemporary Eastern 
authorities and modern European commentators and critics 
could amass. Too high praise cannot be given to M. Derenbourg’s 
industry and scholarship. His very footnotes form the best 
possible bibliography of the period to which his work relates, and 
the Fie d’Ousdma at once takes rank among the leading authori- 
ties for the history and life of the men against whom the Crusaders 
did battle in Syria and Egypt during the twelfth century of 
Salvation, or the sixth after the exodus from Mecca of “our 
lord Mohammad, upon whom be the mercy of God and His 
blessings !” 

For Osima does what no other anti-crusading historian (save, 
perhaps, Ibn-Khallikan in his priceless biographies) ever accom- 
plishes ; he breaks down all reserve, and takes us frankly into his 
own life, tells us his hopes and disappointments, his pleasures and 
toils, his opinions of his neighbours, friends, and enemies, till we 
begin to understand the sort of men with whom Saladin lived 
and Richard fought. It is true that Osima was an Arab of the 
Arabs, whilst most of the Muslim leaders were Turkomans, and 
Saladin himself was a Kurd—an Aryan even as we are. But 
Turks and Kurds in adopting the religion of Islam put on the 
ways and thoughts of the Muslim Arab, so far as in them lay; 
and Osiima’s views of life were very much what all Mohammedan 
chiefs set before them, though not all attained their aim. Of 
course there is the difference in Osima which has always distin- 
guished the Arab from his neighbours; the ambitious, restless 
nature, loving power, but still more loving self-glorification, 
boastful and braggart, somewhat unscrupulous where self-interest 
was concerned, scarcely patriotic, ready to sacrifice sentiment for 
interest, and interest itself for pride and personal ideas of honour 
supple and rusé, delighting in intrigue, and greedy of change, ever 
impatient and flighty, but full of charm and sensitive to poetry, which 
to such natures is the noblest business of man, after war; but 
a poetry as fugitive, changing, and inconsistent as its authors. 
All this is of the Arab, not of the Turk. Yet the Turk of those 
days humbly followed in his teacher's steps, and tried as best he 
could to be an Arab; surrounded himself with Arab masters, 
who talked Koranic exegesis and Basra grammar, chanted Arab 
Kasidas and recited jingling Makamdt into his willing and 
admiring ears. If we are fortunate enough to come to a good 
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understanding with Osima and his Arab friends, we shall find it 
less difficult to make the full acquaintance of his Turkoman 
allies. 

Moreover, Osima was considerate in his choice of epoch. He 
came into the world at the right moment for us, and was good 
enough to stay in it for ninety-three years. His life covers the 
great age of crusading enterprise in Syria. He was born at 
Shaizar, near Hamih, on the 4th of July—not then emblazoned 
with Stars and Stripes—1o95, three years before the Franks 
took Antioch as the first step towards their conquest of Jerusalem 
in 1099; and he died at Damascus on the 16th of November, 
1188, a year after Saladin had retaken the Holy City from the 
foreigners. His childhood witnessed the foundation of the 
Frank kingdom of Jerusalem, the principality of Antioch, the 
county of Tripoli; his old age saw the crusaders driven step by 
step from their strongholds by the horsemen of Saladin, till his 
eyes closed upon a Syria and a Holy Land restored to the 
True Believers. For close upon a century, as centuries are 
reckoned in the shifting calendar of Islam, Osima watched and 
sometimes joined in the fray. He knew all the leaders. Among 
the Muslims Il-Ghizy of Mardin suggested his earliest im- 
pressions of a warrior for the faith. Later he served under the 
famous "Imid-ed-din Zengy, the great Atibeg of Mosul, whose 
valiant campaigns against the Franks gained him the coveted 
epitaph of a Shahid or Martyr on God's Path. He lived at 
Damascus in intimacy with its Seljuk king, and again with his 
successor, “ Light of the Faith,” Nir-ed-din; at Cairo in friend- 
ship with the great vizier Talai’ ibn Ruzzik; in Mesopotamia 
with the warlike and cultured Ortukid chief of Hisn Keyfa; at 
Damascus once more at the Court of the generous Saladin him- 
self. Of Franks he knew many of high degree, and some were 
his closest friends. King Baldwin was himself a prisoner in 
Osiima’s fortress; Tancred besieged it more than once; and the 
Arab chief went near to capturing a lesser Baldwin with his own 
bow and spear. He went to Jerusalem and talked with King 
Fulk, through an interpreter, for Osima knew not the Frankish 
tongue. He watched the easy morals of crusader husbands, and 
thanked God that he and his fathers took jealous care of their 
wives, the “mothers of men.” Yet he liked the friendly 
Christians of the settled colonies in Syria, though he despised 
their little regard for a plighted word and wished they knew 
what Arab honour meant. The people he could not tolerate 
were not the old-established crusaders, who were capital boon 
fellows and very nearly as good Muslims as himself, but the 
miserable fanatics who came on pilgrimage and could not be 
made to understand that the Muslims and Christians were really 
getting on together very well if only they were let alone. Yet 
it must be confessed that, when Saladin began to triumph, no 
one was more zealous for the Holy War than the inconstant 
Arab. 

Osama's bringing up had not encouraged strong party feelings. 
Shaizar, the stronghold of his forefathers, the Benu Munkidh 
(who held it from 1025 to 1157, when the great “earthquake of 
Hamih” shook it down), was so situated that a good under- 
standing with both Franks and Muslims added to the enjoyment 
of life. It stood—and its ruins, now called Saijar, still stand— 
on a plateau reared on a bold cliff of the Ansiériya mountains, on 
the border of the Christian territories of Antioch. The notched 
edge of the walls and towers, as they climbed the mountain, 
procured the place the nickname of “The Cock’s Comb”; and 
the highest tooth was formed by the tall turret where Osima’s 
uncle flew his banner from the point of his lance. Below, at a 
giddy depth, rolled the Orontes; and the one approach to the 
castle, after crossing the river on a stone bridge, was interrupted 
by a deep ditch crossed by planks, which were easily done away 
with when enemies were near. Hanging to the hillside was the 
lower town, guarded by the “Castle of the Bridge,” whilst the 
“Suburb of the Bridge” lay beyond. Altogether Osiima’s people 
mustered from three to five thousand fighting men, and often 
the authority of the clan extended round about as far as 
Kafartib, Apamea, and even Latakia on the coast. Shaizar was 
never taken by fair force, and when an entrance was effected by 
stealth, the invaders were cut to pieces and thrown over the 
battlements down into the depths of the river. Nevertheless, it 
Was uncomfortable to be always on the defence, and the master of 
Shaizar found it convenient at times to present a timely bakh- 
sheesh to Tancred or other invader sooner than be kept cooped up 
like a lion in a cage. Moreover, such confinement interfered with 
hunting. 

Among the six hundred names which the Arabic language kas 
extravagantly allotted to the king of beasts, Osima is one ; and 
in his love of the chase the Arab chief was a true lion. He had 
no governing to do, for his father Murshid, an easygoing, pleasure- 
loving sportsman, preferred independence to affairs of State, and 


abandoned the headship to his young brother. Brought up as a 
younger son, with nothing serious to do, except to take a hand 
when some of the numerous petty rulers of Syria, Muslim or 
Frank, came near Shaizar on the warpath, Osima naturally 
followed his father’s example, and when he had learned all 
he could from the professors (one from distant Toledo) who 
trained him in the wisdom of the Arabians, he betook him- 
self, in times of peace, to the pursuit of all manner of game, 
large and small, When he was sent on an embassy to Ispahan 
he was careful to provide himself with “falcons and a clever 
little weasel, to catch the birds coming out of the scrub,” and he 
wiled away the tedium of travel with hunting hare and bustard. 
He was well set up in sporting dogs and birds, for his father 
used to send every year to Constantinople for setters and falcons. 
Great hunting parties were organized at Shaizar, with as much 
care as a general takes in setting out the order of battle, and 
Murshid excelled in such things, if we may believe his son, who 
never missed a meet or a “shoot,” if he could help it, for seventy 
years. But what Osima loved best was the chase of his name- 
sake. “I have fought endless combats,” he says, “with lions, 
and have killed so many that, even if [ have rivals on other 
matters, no one I know of can approach my experience in lion- 
hunting.” He loved to brag, and he did not know Gordon 
Cumming or Mr. F.C. Selous. “I know, for example, that the 
lion, like every other animal, fears man and flies from him. He 
has a strong measure of indifference and indolence, so long as he 
is not wounded; but then—he #s the lion, and then he becomes 
terrific.” But Osima, like his father, had it written in his 
horoscope that “ fear should be unknown” to him, and he stalked 
his lion as coolly as he coursed his hares, and shot him at 
close quarters from his ambuscade. After killing lions without 
number, it was humiliating to be almost chopped by a hyena—a 
distinctly contemptible beast; it was nearly as bad as the case 
of the hunter of his acquaintance who, after putting his arrow 
into a lion’s heart, incontinently died from the sting of a scorpion 
in his boot. Osima has a great deal to tell us of sport in 
Syria and Egypt, and he had a quick eye for nature. Many of 
his anecdotes are really curious studies of natural history. 

He had a dreary old age. He outlived the fighting that he 
loved and the chase in which he revelled. At forty, when 
already a “ brother of white hair,” he mournfully contemplates 
the approach of senility, and laments his doleful career:— 
“If you count my years, and deduct the times of sorrow, 
you will find my age at my birth.” His prowess made him 
enemies at home, and he left his jealous uncle’s house. 
Wherever he went his arrogant temper and incurable habit of 
meddling in political intrigue got him into trouble. At Damas- 
cus, at Cairo, at Keyfi, despite his charm, his valour, his brilliant 
talk, and his ingenious trick of poetry, he always outstayed his 
welcome. One by one the old friends died away, to be succeeded 
by no new alliance. ‘ Weep not for them, but for me,” he cries ; 
“T have outlived them all. I am struck to stone in a limitless 
desert.” He took to writing, and many were his books :—poems, 
a treatise on style, a theory of politics, anecdotes of women 
(good women, be it said), histories, his autobiography (entitled 
The Book of Instruction by Example), and the Book of the Rod— 
not old Isaak’s, but Aaron’s, and sundry other inferior sticks, 
down to his own crutch. But he was not happy, and never con- 
tented. The devotion of many who delighted in his society was 
too often checked by his haughty bitterness ; even Saladin found 
him impossible. The restless, proud old Arab, who had outlived 
his pleasures and his friends, felt himself neglected, and cursed 
his destiny. With the melancholy of his race, he looked back 
only upon his disappointments, and they enraged him. “Give 
me sorrow rather than patience” was his rebellious cry; and, 
impatient, he died in his ninety-fourth year, after living through 
an epoch of surpassing interest, in which he played no inconsider- 
able part. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 


History of Early Christian Art. By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, D.D. 
London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

pD* CUTTS'S handbook cannot be said to contain any fresh 

contributions to our knowledge of art during the first few 
centuries of the Christian era ; it chiefly consists of a series of 
compilations from various standard works on the subject. The 
chief merit of the book depends mainly on the fact that it gives 
fairly good general outlines of early Christian architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and other arts in a smal] compass, and in language 
which is free from technicalities that might puzzle the general 
reader. The earlier part of Dr. Cutts’s handbook is devoted to s 
sketch of the architectural development of the Christian Church ; 
first, during the period before Constantine and the Peace of the 
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Church ; and, secondly, during the period of Constantine and his 
successors in the Eastern Empire. 

With regard to the first three centuries of the Christian faith, 
Dr. Cutts points out that persecution was far less general and pro- 

than is usually supposed. Even while the old pagan cults 
were still the established religion of the State, there were various 
long periods when the Christians were allowed to celebrate their 
worship with little or no need for concealment ; and it is a popular 
delusion to imagine that the Christians, as a rule, before Constan- 
tine’s time performed their sacred mysteries in the dark chambers of 
the Catacombs, under constant fear of discovery and interruption. 
The fact is that, during the reigns of many of the pre-Christian 
emperors, Christian worship was held in the private houses of the 
wealthier members of the faith with very little attempt at, or 
need for, concealment. There seems, however, very little ground 
for Dr. Cutts’s further suggestion that those early churches, which 
were specially built for sacred purposes, were, in plan and 
arrangement, influenced by this habit of holding worship in 
private houses. Dr. Cutts thinks that the nave of the primitive 
church was a development from the open atrium of the ordinary 
Roman house, and that the sanctuary, with its curtained altar, 
was derived from the tablinum, or central room, on one side of 
the atrium, which frequently had a large opening into the roof- 
less atrium, closed only by a curtain. Such Christian churches 
as were built before the reign of Constantine were, in all proba- 
bility, planned after the fashion of a Roman basilica (as were 
the later churches) or, possibly, in general arrangement, were 
derived from the pagan temple of the Roman Empire. 

In his remarks on Roman temples, Dr. Cutts shows that he 
does not at all realize how very different they were, in plan and 
in their mode of use, from the earlier temples of the Greeks, Speak- 
ing of the Roman temples, Dr. Cutts says, “Since the cella was 
not intended to contain a body of worshippers, it was compara- 
tively small and dark. An early church was architecturally a 
temple turned inside out.” Toa large extent this is true with 
regard to the temples of the Greeks; but Rome contained a vast 
number of temples with cella of great size and magnificence, capable 
of accommodating a large body of worshippers—such as the 
Temple of Juno Moneta on the Capitoline Hill; the Temple of 
Concord at the base of the same hill, facing towards the Forum; 
the Temple of Venus and Rome on the opposite side of the 
Forum ; the Temple of Diana on the Aventine Hill; the Temple 
of the Sun on the Quirinal, and many others. That Roman 
temples were too small to serve as models for Christian churches 
is a most untenable proposition, and it happens that of the three 
existing Roman temples, which at a comparatively early date 
were turned into churches, two are among the smallest of the 
temples of ancient Rome. These are the church of S. Maria 
Egyptiaca, in the so-called “Temple of Fortuna Virilis,” and the 
adjacent church of Santa Maria del Sole, in the small circular 
temple by the Tiber, the original dedication of which is un- 
known. 

In his account of the churches built after Constantine's time, 
Dr. Cutts describes the Basilicas of San Clemente, Sant’ Agnese, 
and a few others; but, like most writers on the subject, he wholly 
omits to mention the one which, in some respects, is the most 
perfect existing example of an early church in Europe. This is 
the Basilica of the Quattro Santi Incoronati, close by San 
Clemente, a very noble and lofty building with a stately apsidal 
end built on the slope of the hill towards the Colosseum. This 
is the only existing church which possesses both the open atrium 
at the entrance and the galleries for women over the two aisles 
of the nave—features which exist separately in the churches of 
San Clemente and Sant’ Agnese fuori le Mura. 

Dr. Cutts’s history of the architectural development of the 
Christian Church omits any description of the manner in which 
churches, which were originally built with their apse and principal 
altar towards the west, came in later times to have the reverse 
arrangement—the eastern sanctuary, which, from about the tenth 
or eleventh century, became the usual arrangement throughout 
Europe. The earliest churches had, as a rule, their altar at the 
west end, because the officiating priest stood with his back to the 
apse, and his face towards the congregation in the nave, the altar 
being between the two. The object aimed at was that the priest 
(during celebration) should face eastwards; and thus it was 
necessary to place the apse at the west. In later times the 
position of the celebrant was altered; he stood with his back to 
the people, between them and the altar. So, in order that he 
might still face eastwards, the altar had to be set at the east end 
of the building. For some time during the transitional period of 
change it appears to have been a common practice to build large 

and monastic churches with an apse and an altar both 
at the east and at the west end of the building. This arrange- 
ment is shown on the famous St. Gall plan, which is mentioned 


by Dr. Cutts. The cathedral of Canterbury, which existed til} 
the present building was erected, in the same way had an apse at 
both ends. These two apsidal ends existed in many other important 
churches, till about the time of the Norman Conquest of England, 
or a little later. 

The rest of this handbook is devoted to brief descriptions of the 
Catacombs, the symbols, the painting, the sculpture, and other 
arts of the early Christian period. With regard to the favourite 
early Christian subject, both in painting and plastic art, of the 
Good Shepherd, represented as a beardless youth bearing a sheep 
upon his shoulders, it is surprising to find any modern writer 
denying the connexion between this motive and the ancient group 
of Hermes Criophoros, which was so often repeated by many 
Greek sculptors, from Kalamis downwards. A suflicient number 
of examples, both Greek and Christian, of this motive exist to 
show clearly the pagan origin of the design; and it would be 
quite as reasonable to deny any connexion between the myth of 
Orpheus and the early paintings of Christ wearing a Phrygian 
cap, and playing on the lyre to a circle of listening beasts. 

It would be difficult to say much in praise of Dr. Cutts’s 
chapters on mosaic, ivories, coins, and other examples of the 
lesser arts. The writer is evidently but little acquainted with 
his subject, and consequently a great many inaccuracies are to be 
found in this portion of his book. Some of these errors are evi- 
dently simply misprints, such as Trastavere for Trastevere (p. 30), 
Apollinare Nuova for Nuovo (p. 76), and Agra Verano for Agro 
(p. 127). It is, however, a more serious blunder to speak of the 
“ Basilica of Ulpia” (p. 41), and to state that its roof had beams 
of bronze, or to state that glass mosaics were an invention of 
Christian times, or to call the Basilica of St. Peter “the ancient 
Vatican” (p. 288), or to illustrate a tenth-century textus-cover 
(p. 300), and to describe it as “a pax of the eighth century,” the 
use of a special object as a pax being a very much later invention. 
Many other similar oversights might be pointed out, which go far 
to diminish the value of what otherwise might have been a useful 
handbook. 

The illustrations are all copied from older books; some are 
fairly good, but most of them are very poor indeed. No illustra- 
tion at all is better than such a caricature as that on p. 294, 
which professes to represent the fine mosaic picture at Ravenna 
of the Empress Theodora and her attendants; and many of the 
illustrations of early Christian paintings are but little better. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Vieux souvenirs. Parle Prince de Joinville. 1818-1848. Paris: Calmann 
Lé 


La capeicitl de Sainte-Héléne. Par Georges Firmin-Didot. Paris: Firmin- 
Didot. 1894. 
N a certain interesting point, as everybody acquainted with 
the two subjects will perceive, these books overlap one 
another; and, while there is thus a reason for noticing them 
together, each is of sufficient importance to deserve notice at 
some length. It is to be hoped that the point to which we have 
referred—the expedition which the Prince of Joinville commanded 
for the purpose of fetching back the body of Buonaparte—is very 
well known to all Englishmen by the admirable, if somewhat 
severe, satire of The Second Funeral of Napoleon. The narratives, 
both of the Prince himself and of M. Firmin-Didot, will show 
the accuracy of Thackeray’s narrative as far as they concern 
it ; and we may add that, while the Prince makes a half-apology 
for the robustious proceedings, in the way of clearing for a totally 
imaginary action, over which the English satirist makes such bitter 
fun, he does not seem to have a very much higher opinion of the 
tamasha which followed the landing of the body on French shores 
than Thackeray himself And it must be added that not only 
here but everywhere else the Prince’s references to England 
and Englishmen (except a little growl at the Crimean alliance, 
on which we can assure him Englishmen look back with no 
greater affection) are uniformly pleasant and hearty. He did not, 
indeed, get on with Sir Robert Wilson at Gibraltar very well 
when he was on the famous Mogador expedition. But even then his 
relations with English officers (among whom he mentions Sir 
Provo Wallis, lately deceased in fulness of years) were quite 
satisfactory. 

From many other points of view, however, besides those of 
national susceptibility these Viewx souvenirs are very pleasant 
reading. The Prince has illustrated them with his own hand, 
carefully ticketing all the personages répresented in the good old 
fashion ; and this gallery is agreeable to turn over for and by 
itself. He can hardly, we suppose, have drawn the formal “ con- 
statation ” of his birth by his father, the Chancellor of France, and 
the Neapolitan Ambassador at once and on the spot; nor can 
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even the tableau of himself and his sisters as small children going 
up the Tuileries staircase, rather hampered by certain things 
which look like coffins, but which really were the vehicles of His 
Majesty’s dinner, have been done “at temp. of tale.” But they 
are all agreeable, and so are those where the Prince does his best 
to punch another boy’s head in generous youth, where he nearly 
tumbles off the main-top of the Siréne, where his horse is wounded 
in Fieschi’s business, where he is entertained by Governor 
Maclean at Cape Coast Castle, the table being served by 
twenty ebony maids in a neat and appropriate uniform consist- 
ing of a table-napkin over the arm and a head-dress on the head, 
where in a lovely hat like Mr. Midshipman Easy’s, and with 
sword drawn, he is bursting in an open door at Vera Cruz, and 
scores of others. Nor is the letter-press less pleasing than the 
cuts. A certain youthful relation of the Prince’s might learn 
from him how to write with great advantage. He is lively; 
he “takes notice”; he is invariably good-natured and good- 
humoured ; and he does not go out of his way either to talk big 
or to talk funny. If he waves his sword at Vera Cruz and 
Mogador, he admits with the greatest frankness that on his first 
voyage the entire crew of the ship deserted at Malta, and the 
despairing captain and officers, very much against their will, had 
to call in the English police and military to catch the truants. 
He tells a pleasant legend of a picture-purchase of his (it was a 
Marilhat rejected by the Salon jury) against which the authori- 
ties had the incredible meanness to protest, Louis Philippe (as, 
indeed, we should expect of him) not sending them about their 
business, as Charles X. just before did with the Academy in the 
Hernani matter. In fact, the book, though very unpretentiously 
written, is full of pleasant matter, and leaves us in much better 
charity with the Prince than, to tell the truth, we have ever 
been with any other member of his family who has written a 
book. The priggishness, the theatricality, and, above all, the 
perpetual haunting touch of some hidden self-seeking or insin- 
cerity, which are the curses of the Orleans family, are here quite 
absent. Perhaps the sea, to whose breezes he was exposed so 
early, blew them out of the Prince’s head and heart; and indeed 
there are few purifiers like it. 


There is only one fault which we have to find with M. Firmin- 
Didot’s book, and that is what we fear we must call the childish 
rudeness—surprising in a man of letters by right of birth and a 
diplomatist by profession—of speaking of “ Hudson Lowe” tout 
court, while everybody else in the book has his proper style and 
title. Sir Hudson accepted a graceless office, and perhaps did 
not discharge it with even the graciousness of which it admitted. 
But all manly Frenchmen might surely admit that he only did 
what he thought his duty, and that the petulant and undignified 
conduct of his great prisuner was responsible for at least half the 
friction. Otherwise the book makes an interesting and a very 
well-executed contribution to the Story of St. Helena. It is chiefly 
drawn from the papers of a certain Marquis de Montchenu, who 
appears to us—we may be prejudiced—to have been a much more 
objectionable person than “ Hudson Lowe.” The Allies, terrified of 
Napoleon, and perhaps a little suspicious of England, had stipulated 
for the right to send each a representative to the island to watch 
events. Prussia did not exercise this; Russia and Austria did, 
while France, though not empowered by treaty to do so, followed 
their example. Montchenu was the French commissioner, and it 
is on his reports, augmented from other sources, that M. Firmin- 
Didot writes, They consist in the main of perpetual grumbles at 
the discomforts and dearness of the place, petitions for increased 
salary, tittle-tattle about what goes on at Longwood of all kinds, 
and extremely frank wishes for the Emperor's death. M. Firmin- 
Didot, however, with a good deal of skill and without too much 
apparent piecing, has managed to work them into, or into them, 
something like a complete history of the melancholy, hopeless 
close of a wonderful career, The story can never be a wholly 
pleasant one for an Englishman to read ; though we do not know that 
it need be specially unpleasant. After Elba nothing short of St, 
Helena was possible. And as for treatment, what is to be said ofaman 
who, in almost his dying wcrds, described himself as manquant 
de tout, “in a state of utter destitution,” when the English 
Government was spending about twenty thousand a year on him, 
when he had immense resources of his own to draw on if he 
chose, when a household of fifty people was. being kept up for 
him with rations of a hundred dozen of wine and 2,700 pounds 
of meat, with sundries to match, per month, and when he would 
see scarcely any doctors, would take no medicine, and deprived 
himself of the exercise which he knew to be his only safety from 
@ childish craze about surveillance ? 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


vas volume of Select Statutes illustrative of Elizabeth and 
James I., edited by G. W. Prothero (Oxford : at the Clarendon 
Press), treats of the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity, the 
High Commission of 1559—the full texts of which are given— 
and is of great interest and importance to students of English 
Constitutional History. Several documents in the collection are 
either wholly or partly printed for the first time. Hence the 
work offers much that is extremely interesting to historical 
students, The chief features of interest, in their legal or con- 
stitutional and historical aspects, presented by the whole body 
of documents are most effectively dealt with by Mr. Prothero in 
his luminous and admirably searching introduction to the volume, 
Both in comment and illustration, and in expository treatment, 
this introduction is entirely excellent. Mr. Prothero’s volume is 
intended to hold a position between the Select Charters edited 
by the Bishop of Oxford and Mr, S. R. Gardiner’s Constitutional 
Documents of the Puritan Revolution, also issued from the 
Clarendon Press. 

Professor Thorpe has collected into one volume, under the title 
Essays in Historical Chemistry (Macmillan & Co.), his lectures 
and addresses on famous chemists and their work, delivered by 
him within the last twenty years. Most of these lectures have 
appeared in another form previously ; but it is a distinct gain to 
the reader to have them altogether in one book with something 
approaching historical sequence. For example, those on “ Priestly,’ 
“ Lavoisier,” and “Cavendish,” each of which comprises a good 
biographical sketch, form a homogeneous group with the lecture 
on Priestly, Cavendish, and Lavoisier and “La Révolution 
Chimique.” And so, with regard to the rest, we have in this 
interesting volume lectures that deal with certain epochs in the 
modern history of chemistry, though the author disclaims the 
strictly definitive design of a history of the science. 

Mr. R. H. Hutton’s Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and 
Thinkers (Macmillan & Co.), two volumes, coniprises reviews and 
other contributions to the Spectator, dealing chiefly with morals 
and letters and scientific questions. The gathering is truly 
miscellaneous, and, being itself a selection, tempts the reader 
to select, after his taste, and is various enough to render the 
process an easy one. Here are several reviews of Sir John 
Lubbock’s works on ants and bees, and another on the “Con- 
science of Animals” and Mr. Romanes, These are congenial 
themes and treated with sympathy. We always enjoy Mr. 
Hutton’s Wordsworthian writings, and especially delightful is the 
serious view of Mr. Ruskin as a critic of poetry unfolded in “ Mr. 
Ruskin on Wordsworth.” Mr. Hutton’s righteous indignation is 
a little extreme. Perhaps the circumstances justify amusement 
rather than irritation. Mr, Ruskin bas often uttered unfortunate 
judgments on the poets. So has Carlyle, who as a critic may 
share the bad eminence assigned to David Hume and Adam 
Smith by Wordsworth. Indeed, Mr. Hutton supplies good 
instances (p. 42, vol. i.) of Carlyle’s insensibility to poetry, though 
none more striking than the philosopher's paltry, sneering 
verdict on Keats. It is the old story of English Bards and 
Scottish Critics. 

The new illustrated quarterly, The Yellow Book (Mathews & 
Lane), if not precisely the book of beauty and the beautiful book 
we had been led to anticipate, comprises certain good matters 
that will engage the discriminating taste. There is some delicate 
satire, and humour less elusive than the author offers on occasion 
in “The Death of the Lion,” by Mr. Henry James. We do more 
than smile, in a deep inward fashion, at this amusing representa- 
tion of the whole art of interviewing and puffery. There is 
honest laughter in the picture of the converted interviewer. Mr. 
Saintsbury’s meditation of “ A Sentimental Cellar” isa charming 
concept, with a pleasing flayour of old-fashioned sentiment. Dr. 
Garnett’s article, with translations, on Luigi Tansillo, his love 
story and his love sonnets, is another contribution that claims 
attention. The illustrations of The Yellow Book are, like 
woman's love, a thing apart, and certainly do not justify its 
existence, while the get-up of the book is curiously unlovely, and 
like the children’s Christmas picture-books in appearance. 

Mr. C. J. Riethmiiller's Early and Late Poems (Bell & Sons) 
represents a small gathering of verse from various periodicals, 
and contains some tuneful and graceful lyrics which decidedly 
deserve not the burial “under a miscellaneous mass of 
literature,” of which the author speaks in his preface. “Men of 
England!” and “ The Parting of Comrades” are stirring songs, 
and “ Oblivion” is not less excellent in a very different style of 
sentiment. 

Of Mr. W. E. Brockbank’s Ashtorel; and other Poems (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.) we cannot say that the individu- 
ality of inspiration is at all commensurate with the accomplish 
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ment of verse. “The Kelpie’s Call” is a pretty poem, and in 


execution and conception the most successful of Mr. Brockbank’s — 
mineral substances can be subjected to chemical tests, and their 


lyrics. The verse generally is fluent and correct, though we have 
to note such defective rhymes as “form” and “ warm,” and an 
infelicitous line of the refrain in “The Tarn.” 

Mrs. Hinkson’s book of song is well named Cuckoo Songs 
(Mathews & Lane), for the birdlike freshness and spontaneous 
charm of the lyrics, and not, it needs scarcely to be said, for any 
monotony of manner in the singer. There is, in truth, a consider- 
able range of lyrical expression and excellent vocal compass in 
this little book. Like “Brother Ronain,” of whom Mrs, Hinkson 
sings so delightfully, the poetess may be said to sing as if she, 
too, “ Knows the bird-tongue, every word,” and all the birds’ 
notes of joy and grieving. Many of her songs are exquisitely 
dainty, as if compact of air and flame. The little poem (p. 96)— 
“Comfort to a Blackbird,” we may style it—is as quaintly ex- 
pressed as it is pretty in sentiment. In pathetic themes Mrs. 
Hinkson seldom fails to charm, and the charm is instantaneous 
in working. “The Sad Mother” is a good instance of her com- 
mand of natural effortless lyrical expression. 

We cannot say that Mr. Grant Allen’s verses, The Lower 
Slopes (Mathews & Lane), are free from the evidences of efiort 
and strain. Nor are they wanting in the affectation that is 
denoted by the title “ Reminiscences of excursions round the base 
of Helicon, undertaken for the most part in Early Man hood.” 
Were it not for this intimation, we should not have suspected 
the Heliconian origin of these rhymes. But there is some play 
of fancy in the book, and considerable ingenuity. The verses on 
“The First Idealist ” :— 

A jelly-fish swam in a tropic sea, 

And he said, “‘ This world is made for Me,” 
are neatly turned, and have a pretty moral, as a good fable 
should have. Pretty, also, are the stanzas of the tiny fay “In 
Coral Land ” :— 

On a darting shrimp 
Our frolicsome imp 
With bridle of gimp 
Would gambol ; 
Or astride on the back 
Of a sea-horse black 
(As a gentleman’s hack) 
He'd amble. 
Of emerald green 
And sapphire’s sheen 
He made his queen 
A tiar; 
And the merry two 
Their whole life through 
Were as happy as you 
And [ are. 

The Other Side, by Virginia Frazer Boyle (Cambridge: River- 
side Press), is “an Historic Poem,” of a wild rhetorical kind, 
written from the Southern side, or Secessionist point of view. 
Tn one paseage the “ young Republic” is likened to “an angered 
stag” that turns 

His antler thrusts upon his beating heart— 
which calls up an image of anguish hard to realize. The assassin 
of Lincoln is said to have fled 

Adown the darkness of the sphinx-like 

A restless Judah, still unblessed of deokt 
We suppose that we are right in assuming that Booth is here 
referred to. But the verse is cryptic, indeed, if historic. And 
what is “a restless Judah”? Can it be meant for the Wandering 
Jew? However, the poem is hard reading, from the first verse 
to the last, which runs thus— 

And left a Grandeur on the heart of Time. 


From Messrs. Rider & Son we have three small and practical 
handbooks of a “Technical Series,” No. 1 of which deals with 
“Power Users”"—Modern Shafting and Gearing, by M. Powis 
Bale—and treats especially of the economical transmission of 
power. No. 2 isa translation from the French of the Count des 
Cars, a treatise on Tree Pruning, by Mr. Charles Sargent, of 
Harvard College, which is likely to profit nobody but the com- 
petent and conservative forester. No. 3 is a useful handbook by 
Mr, Angus Webster on Practical Forestry which we can commend 
without reservations. 

In Messrs. Bell's series of “English Classics” we have two 
new volumes of Johnson's “ Lives of the Poets,” Pope and Swift, 
both edited and very fully annotated by Mr. F. Ryland, whose 
aim has been, not merely to guide and instruct the young 
student, but also to méet the requirements of older persons. 

Professor Judd has done good service to students of a very 
interesting branch of geology by introducing to them Professor H. 
~ Behrens’s Manual of Microchemical Analysis (Macmillan & Co ) in 


| 


an English dress. The book contains a remarkably clear account 
of the methods by means of which very minute quantities of 


character recognized. The study of rocks under the mic 

has made great strides of late years; but, as every investigator 
knows, there are difficulties which this instrument cannot always 
solve, in which also the ordinary methods of chemical analysis 
cannot be employed. But Professor Behrens explains how m 

of these difficulties can be overcome, even though the materials 
available for study are extremely minute in quantity. His book 
has an exceptional value, because he has not only summarized the 
results obtained by earlier observers, but also has rigorously 
tested their processes, and has added sundry cautions to save the 
student from being misled, either by any exceptional conditions 
during the operation or by the presence of infinitesimal quanti- 
ties of foreign materials in the substance tested. The methods, 
being so simple, comparatively speaking, will be often helpful, 
like blow-pipe assaying, to the chemist as well as to the 
geologist. 

Various volumes we have to hand of the excellent series of 
“German Classics for English Students,” some with vocabu- 
laries, some without, and all provided with clear and sufficient 
explanatory notes. Of these Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm, edited 
by J. A. F. Schmidt, appears in a second edition, revised; H. C. 
Andersen’s Bilderbuch ohne Bilde, by Professor Alphons Beck, in 
a fourth edition ; and Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea, by Moritz 
Foerster, in a second revised edition. Mr. Foerster edits, also, 
Schiller’s Song of the Bell, &c., and Peter Schlemihl. Mr. W. J. 
Hickie’s selection from Grimm’s Kinder- und Hausmdrchen is 
well chosen and well edited. To these we must add Emilia 
Galotti, edited by Gustav Hein; Goethe’s Egmont, by H. Apel, 
and Iphigenia in Tauris, by Henry Attwell; and Mr. Arthur 
Vernon’s election from Schiller’s Minor Poems and Ballads. 

Among recent school books we notice several additions to the 
“ English Classics ” and other publications of Messrs. Rivington, 
Percival, & Co.; Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel, “reduced 
text,” with notes by T. Lattimer, two volumes of “Grade I.” of 
the series; Ulysses und der Kyklop, by K. F. Becker, edited by 
W. S. Lyon, M.A., in the “ Modern German” series for begin- 
ners; Faradise Lost, “reduced text,” with notes, &c. by H. 
Millicent Hughes, Vol. I.; the first part of a New Manual of 
Geography, by E. R. Wethey, M.A., designed for oral teaching, 
in the virtues of which Mr. Wethey is a firm believer; and a 
sensible Primary German Translation and Exercise Book, by Mr. 
H. S. Beresford- Webb. 

Among new editions we have to note Mr. C. T. Kingzett’s 
Nature's Hygiene (Bailliégre, Tindall, & Cox), fourth edition; 
Professor Alexander Bain’s treatise The Senses and the Intellect 
(Longmans & Co.), fourth edition ; Adventwres in Mashonaland, 
by Two Hospital Nurses (Macmillan & Co.); and a second 
edition of Mr. William Thynne Lynn's handy booklet on Remark- 
able Comets (Stanford). 

We have also received Essays of State Medicine, by Ernest 
Hart (British Medical Association) ; the third volume of Cassell's 
New Technical Educator (Cassell & Co.); German Chronicles of 
War, selected by Professor F, Lange from Aschenholtz’s 
Geschichte, with notes and vocabulary (Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co.); selections from Dr. Gotthold Klee’s Die deutschen 
Heldensagen, with notes &c. by H. J. Wolstenholme (Cambridge : 
at the University Press) ; A First Book in Old English, by Albert 
8. Cook (Boston: Ginn & Co.); Betterment, Worsement, and 
Recoupment, by A. A. Baumann (Stanford); Centenary History 
of the South Place Society, by Moncure D. Conway (Williams & 
Norgate); Our Lady's Tumbler, a Twelfth-Century Legend, 
transcribed by P. H. Wicksteed (Dent & Co.); A Stock Exchaxge 
Romance, by Bracebridge Hemyng (Digby, Long, & Co.); The 
Irish Literary Revival, by W. P. Ryan (printed for the author); 
Good Style, Small Expense, by Ben Holt (New York: printed 
for the trade), a description of an excursion to Chicago and the 
Exhibition; Discipline; its Reason and Battle Value, by Lieut. 
Stewart Murray (Gale & Polden) ; Loads for Modern Game Guns, 
by “ Purple Heather” (Alexander & Shepheard); The Money of 
the Bible, by George C. Williamson (Religious Tract Society); 
Regimental Rhymes, by Kentish Rag (Thacker, Spink, & Co.); 
Sprays from Paris, by Lila Gibson (Fowler & Co.); The Wan- 
derer in the Land of Cybi, by Clifford Brooks (H. Cox); Jn 
Various Moods, by Stuart Livingston (Toronto: Briggs); Patent 
alias Quack Medicines, reprinted from Hygiene (Beaumont & 
Co); Gymnastics, by Sergeant-Major G. S. Noakes (Dean & Son) ; 
Hints to Emigrants, by E. Wilson Gates, second edition (Self- 
Help Emigration Society); The Story Album of Animals (Wells 
Gardner & Co.), a capital illustrated volume for children; and 
the Report of the Society for the Protection of Birds. 
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Mr. R. H. MORRIS, Son of an English C man, who holds extensive Coffee lands - 
the PUPILS. Terms for one year's teaching, with 


ing, £200. 
Fi ly to Heyay F. TrarKs, Foxbury, Chisleh Kent; or 
or prospect apply Fy & wurst, or to 


HOTELS. 
TLFRACOMBE. —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. The PRIN- 


a and bag HOTEL facing the sea. Unrivalled sea frontage and open 
Courts. Grounds five acres. Large Swimming Bath. 
and Fifty Rooms. Tariff of Manager (H. R. 


Seven Lawn Tennis 
legant Hall. Two 
Guoven)- 
— BEDFORD HOTEL. Old-Established. 

situation. West Pie, Cofiee ond Resting Rooms. 
EO. HECKFORD, Manager. 


ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S 
INSTITUTION, Opened in 1967. 
THE HOME, BELVEDERE, KENT. 
Pensioners at all Ports of the United Kingdom. 
Annual! Disbursements. £6,000. Annual! Subscriptions, £1,808. 
Number of Inmates, 100. Out-Pensioners, 200. 
Patron—Admira! THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, E.G. 


Ohairman—Admiral Sir F. LEOPOLD MoCLINTOCK, F.R.8. 
Chairman —Captain DAVID MAINLAND, F.RB.G.8. 


The of shio Charity is to give ome or Pension to the Meschant Seiler when O04, 
Old Sailors. 1 
the benefits of this Charity ; but from 


mit hundreds of necessitous and worthy 
dates. who for For'y years have been at 4,0 Seaman, Mate, or Master. 
Jovatians are ungeatiy aseded to reduce this heavy list and to relieve 


tent, W. E. DENNY, Secretary. 


BAN. of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1961.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Office—1 Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
Capital Paid-up + £900,000 
Reserve Fund in Consols) .. £45,000 
Reserve Liabilit: £1,500,000 
Bank grants drafts on and agencies, and transacts every description 
with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji,on ths mow most favourable 


The London Office receives fixed deposits of £50 and upwards, rates and particulars of 
hich 
which can be ascertained on application. C. G. TEGETMEIER, a 


HE HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FocnpeEp 1863.) 
Patron—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Physicians, 
R. NORRIS WOLFENDEN, M.D. | J. W. BOND, M.D. 
GREVILLE MacDONALD, M.D. 


Surgeons. 
T. MARK HOVELL, F.R.C.S.Ed. | F. G. HARVEY, F.R.C.S. Ba. 
Registrar and Pathologist—RICHARD LAKE, F.R.C.S. 

The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 

DONATIONS to pay for the necessary Extensions. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward. 

LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. 

Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & CO. 

W. THORNTON SHARP, B.A. 
Secretary-Superintendent. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
President-_LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 

1,815 children have been rescued from infamous dens. 

5,000 are in industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 

7,750 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 

Particulars of how the children have been rescued by the other officers of the Children's Aid 

Society will be sent on application. 


An Emigration Agency, with a reception house at Winnipeg, Manitoba, is maintained for 
the reception of lads trained in institutions connected with the Society. FUNDS aro 


urgently NEEDED. 
Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Ransom, & Co.,1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Office, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. ARTHUR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


BOOKS, &c. 


Just published, No. 532 (April 23) of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


dispersed through which wil] be found a large collection of Early and other 
Editions of Greek and Latin CLassics, generally in fine condition, and at 
especially low prices, besides works in History and Philology, and numerous 
good Books in General Literature. 


A copy post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C., ayp 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Books. .—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to Queen, 187 


Piceadilly, Libraries entirely Fitted Boks New ch 


8 rd Books, Bibles 
orders promptly exeouted. tiene 
THE! NUMBERS 
be given, viz.— 


SATURDAY REVIEW —The following 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW are for which 1s. 
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I 
An Examination will be held on September 26, 1894, and succeeding days, for the awarding 
of the following :— 
' 1. A Scholarship of £75 for one year to the best candidate in Chemistry and Physics who 
is under twenty-five years of age. ; 
’ 2A Sopeerehip of £75 for one year to the best candidate in Biology (Animal and Vege- 
table) and ogy who is under twenty-five years of age. 
; Candidates for these two Scholarships must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical 
, Practice of any London Medical School. 
{ 3. A scholarship of £150 and the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition of £50, each tenable for 
i one year, in Physics, Chemistry, Vegetable Biology, and Animal Biology. CE 
these must be under twenty » ears of age, and must not have entered to the om 
Practice at any Medica! School. 
t 4. Jeaffreson Exhibition of £21 for one year in Latin and Mathematics, with any one of 
the languages—Greek, French, and German. {CReasost book as in the Matriculation of Univ. 
of London, June 184.) Candidates must not have entered at any Medical School. 
The successful candidates in all cases will be required to enter to the full course at St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital in the October succeeding the Examination. 
For full particulars, apply to Dr. T. W. Sone, Warden of the College, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, E.C. 


yf 
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The Saturday Review. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER 
AND CO., LTD. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A COSTLY FREAK. A New Novel. By 


MaXweit Gray, Author of ‘‘The Silence of Dean Maitland.” With 
tispiece by Everard Hopkins. At all Libraries. Orown 8vo. 6s. 


DAVID GARRICK : A Biography. By Josrra 


Knicat. With Etched Portrait, by W. Boucher, from a Painting by Gsins- 
ay ~¢ (never before engraved) in the possession of Mrs. Kay. Demy 8vo., 
. 6d net. 
A few Large-paper Copies, printed on hand-made paper, price 21s. net. 


MR. LEWIS MORRIS'S NEW VOLUME. 


SONGS WITHOUT NOTES. By Lewis Morais, 


Author of “ The E.ic of Hades” &c. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

“ We cannot refuse to admire his healthy optimism, his glowing faith, and his 
attempts to idealize the more sordid aspects ef modern life.” —Times, April 12. 

** Ata Country Wedding’ is an agreeable example of the chastened expression 
of his lyric verse. It is a pretty epithalamium and decidedly unconventional. 
Cheering, too, is *The Voice of Spring,’ with its refrain-like close.”—Saturday 
Review, April 21. 

* Readers of the most varied tastes will each find in this book a pleasure of his 
= At will be welcome to lovers of poetry wherever English is read.”—Scotsman, 
Ap 


NEW VOLUME OF TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


LAYS of ANCIENT INDIA. By Rowrsn 


CuUNDER Dutt, C.1E. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ANCIENT 


NDIa based on SANSCRIT LITERATURE. B.C. 2000 to A.D. 1000. With 
Maps. By Romesa Cuunpger Dutt, C.LE, Revised Edition, 2 vols. 21s, 


DOVE SONO? a volume of Poems. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A LIFE of ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By a 


Romish Recusant. With Portrait from a rare Engraving prefixed to “The 
Recantation of the Prelate of Canterbury,” 1641. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
“A vast mass of material, which may well be of service to historical students 
of Laud and his time.”— Times. 
* Always readable and not seldom decidedly amnusing......We confess toa 
pleased astonishment that a‘ Romish Recusant’ has been able to take such a view 
of such a man.”—Saturday Review, 


THE FIRST DIVORCE of HENRY VIII. 


as Told in the State Papers. By Mrs. Horr, Author of “The Early Martyrs,” 
“Life of St. Thomas of Canterbury,” “The Conversion of the Teutonic 
Races,” &c. Edited with Notes and introduction by FRANCIS AIDAN 
Gasquet, D.D.,0.S.B. Crown 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 


AN ORIGINAL ETCHING OF GREAT YARMOUTH, by 
PERCY ROBERTSON, A.R.P.E., appears in THE MAGAZINE 
OF ART for MAY. 


4A PHOTOGRAVURE OF “THE FAN,” by ALBERT MOORE, 
appears in THE MAGAZINE OF ART for MAY. 


Now ready, price 1s, 4d, 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


For MAY, containing 


“THE FAN.” By ALBert Moore. Photogravure. 

“GREAT YARMOUTH.” Original Etching. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1894. By M. H. Spretmans, With Eight Studies by 
Sir Bart., P.R.A. 

PRIVATE PICTURE COLLECTIONS IN GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOT- 
LAND.—MR. ANDREW MAXWELL’S COLLECTION, By Rospert WALKER. 
With 7 Illustrations. 

EMMANUEL HOSPITAL, WESTMINSTER. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie. With 
3 Illustrations. 

“LITTLE ROUBILLAC.” In Two Parts. By Austin Dorson. With Three 
Illustrations, 

RELENT ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. With Four Illustrations, 

THE AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS OF ROBERT BURNS: A SKETCH. By the 
late J. M. Gray, FS A.Scot. With Nine Illustrations. 

AVE MARIA IN ROME. Poem by Miss Marui.pe Burp. With Three Ilustra- 
tions by R.L 

WILD NATURE IN LONDON: AS SEEN BY AN ANIMAL PAINTER. With 
Five Illustrations by C. WayMrer. 

‘UR ILLUSTRATED NOTE-BOOK. With Seven Illustrations. 

THE CHRONICLE OF ART: ART IN APRIL. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrren, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
} RANSACTIONS, Vol. XIIL, Part 8, price 12s., containing 


the following Papers :—_“ On Remoins of an Extinct Gigantic Tortoise from Madagascar 

(Testudo grandidieri, Vaillant). By G. A. PorLeNceR. With3 Piates. “On the Remains 
‘some ‘igantic Land Tortotses, and of an Extinct Liza:d recently discovered in Mauritius.” 
ty Hays Gapow, F.R.S, With 3 Plates. 


PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 


18%3, Pert 4, con'aining the Papers read at the Sci Meetings held in N. ber and 
December last. With 13 Plates, price 12s. 


Lo be obtained at the Society's Office, 3 Hanover Square, W.; or through any Bookseller. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


MAY, 1894. 

THE LOVE ODES OF HORACE (Five Specimens.) By the Right Hon. W. E, 
GLADSTONE, M,P. 

SHALL INDIAN PRINCES SIT IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS? By the Right Hon. 
the EARL OF MeaTu. 

DEMOCRATIC IDEALS. By WittiaM Barry, D.D. 

INTELLECTUAL PROGRESS IN THE UNITED STATES. By Gronoe F. PaRkEe® 
(United States Consul, Birmingham). 

SIMON RYAN THE PETERITE. (Concluded.) By the Rev. Dr. Jessorr. 

ASPECTS OF TENNYSON. VII. Asa Humourist. By H. D. TRatuu. 

MODERN SURGERY. By Peacy Duss, F.R.C.8. 

THE ENGLISH LIBRO DORO. By J. H. Rounp. 

THE PROFITS OF COAL PITS. By G. P. BippeR, Q.C. 

LIFE IN A RUSSIAN VILLAGE, By J. D. Ress, C.1.E. 

THE NEW AND THE OLD ART CRITICISM. By Mrs. CosTeELLor. 

SUNSHINE AND MICROBES. By Professor Percy FrRankLanp, F.R.S. 

RECENT ARCH.2OLOGY. By Professor MAHAFFY. 

NILE RESERVOIRS AND PHIL. By Sir Baker, K.C.M.G. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents: MAY. 2s. 6d. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

THE HOME RULE CAMPAIGN. By the Right Hon. J. Cuaweenvary, M.P, 

THE DUTIES OF AUTHORS. By Lestiz Sterney. 

HERESIES IN SALMON FISHING. By Sir Heansunr MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 

KOSSUTH. By S1pyeyJ. Low. 

A STROLL IN BOCCACCIO’s COUNTRY. By Mrs. Ross. 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. By 
THRODORE BECK. 

ILLUSION. By Vioter Faye. 

LORD WOLSELEY'S “ MARLBOROUGH.” By A.J. 

ANOTHER FAMILY BUDGET. By Fevicitas. 

QUESTIONS ON NAVAL MATTERS. By H. O. ARNOLD Forster, M.P. 

ETON CRICKET. By the Hon. R. H. Lytre.toy. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 943. MAY 1894, 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS:—A VISIT TO THE TENNYSONS IN 1839. Edited by BARTLE 
TreeLIng —FURTHER EXPERIENCES IN APULIA, By E. M. — 
SOME VARIATIONS OF ETIQUETTE-THE RICH MIsS RIDDELL. By 
DoroTHEA GERARD — A RAMBLE ROUND FOLKESTONE — CAVALRY 
PROBLEMS. By C. Steriy—THE DEMON LEG—THE AIM BEHIND AN 
EIGHT HOURS BILL. By WaRxeForp Morratr—THE SOFIA EXPEDI- 
TION AND THE WEST INDIAN SOLDIER—GOVERNMENT ON CRUTCHES 
—DESERTED HOMES. By “A Sox or THE Mansugs”"—A SHAM SOCIALIST 


BUDGET. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


The Mew ‘Review. 


Contents—MAY. Price One Shilling. 


SECRETS FROM THE COURT OF SPAIN. 
TELEPHONES : PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE By J. Heyxiker Heatoys, M P. 
A CHARACTER SKETCH —The Right Hon. Hl. H. ASQUITH, M.P. 
THE TWO BABYLONS: LONDON AND CHICAGO. By Wictia™ T. STEAD. 
ANNIVERSAIRE. By PAUL VERLAINE. 
OUR DOMESTIC SERVANTS. By Lapy Jerye. 
LONDON TREES, (Illustrated.) By Sir Hensenr MAXWELL, M.P, 
EATS AND SEVERN. By WILLIAM Gaeanam. 
m5 TRUTH ABOUT THE LONDON BAKERIES. By the Eprron of “ The Bakers’ 
Times.” 


THE TYRANNY OF WOMAN. By Mrs. Eomcsxp Gosse. 
ENGLISH CRICKET AND CRICKETERS. By F. 8. Srorrorts. 
DAMNOSA HEREDITAS. (A Short Story.) By EvA 
CHESS. (With Probl ) By L. Gu: 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


THIS DAY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 


THE MYSTERY OF CLEMENT DUNRAVEN. 


IN THREE VOLUMES, 


DIGBY, LONG, & CO., Publishers, 18 Bouverie Street, London, E.C, 


ready, Eighth Edition, thoroughly Revised and much Enlarged. 2 vols. super 
22900 pp. cloth gilt extra, 43 3s. 


GENEALOGICAL and HERALDIC HISTORY of the 
ac. Edited by his Sox 

London : HARRISON & SoNS, 59 Pail Mall. 


Now ready, 8vo. xxxii x 516, about 4.0°0 tite’, cloth, gilt top, 10s, 6d. nct ; on 
Dutch Son Paper (100 Copies). 0: c :ram, gilt top, 15s. net. 

A CATALOGUE of BOOKS pri ted at or relating to the 

University, Town, and County o ( ay bridge from 1521 to 1893, with 

Bibliographical and Biographical Notes by bint Bows, rations of 
head and tail-pieces, initial letters, &c. 

A Detailed Prospectus can '¢ had on application, 
‘s it is a model bib) ography of cal press......the descriptions 


leave nothing to be desired f r fulness and sevurwey...... © os part 

biographical ccount of each author as che description of hie 

great interest. and contain informa ion brought together, much of 


wor 
it for the first time, from many sources ""—/he Librery,on Part A. 
On Sale by Macumiian & Bowrs, Cam bridge. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOTICE.— COUNT CAVOUR and MADAME DE 
CIRCOURT: some unpublished Correspondence, Edited 
by COUNT NIGRA, Translated by A, J. BUTLER, 
is now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


Cavour’ letters teem with brilliant and sagacious Telegraph. 
These letrers give their readers a fair idea of what manner of man the great Italian was 


"—Daily Neus, By G. A. SALA. 
THINGS I HAVE SEEN and PEOPLE A HAVE 
KNOWN. 2 vols. 2ls. ‘eady shortly. 
By LORD A. LOFTUS. 
DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES of LORD A. LOFTUS, 


1862 to 1879. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 32s. The Second Series of these Remi. 
‘aa ot Lord A. Loftus's Residence at the Courts of Bavaria, 
Berlin and ! St. St. Pete (Second Series now ready. 


READY. Price 6s, 


STATESMEN PAST and FUTURE. 


“A ape series of sketches of contemporary public men which ai 
columns of the * Daily News.’ ‘The style is incisive and pleasantly salt on. 
umes. 


By the Right Hon. G. SHAW LEFEVRE, a2. 
ENGLISH COMMONS and FORESTS: the Story of of 


the Battle suring last Mage” los for Rights over the Commons and 
of and Os. 


in the 
d with e 


Engl ales. With 
exiremely valuable volume is at once a seamen and a revela‘ion.”—Daily Chronicle. 


By JOHN PENDLETON. 
OUR RAILWAYS: their Origin, Development, 


and E With nearly 300 Illustrations. 2 vols, 24s. (Just published, 
e humour and adventures ot the these volumes are rich.” —Speaker. 
“ Mr. Pendleton's work bids fair to be the standard railway history.” Bookman. 


VOL, VII. OF THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


CASSELL’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. With New and 


« The most interesting, inetrnctive, and entertaioing history of our country which has yet 
seen the light is ‘Ca seil's History of Eagland.”"—standard. 
By LESLIE KEITH. 

*LISBETH. Popular Edition ready shortly, price 6s. 
“ Unqualified praise may be cordially and unhesitatingly accorded to * Lisbeth Telegraph. 
By STANLEY WEYMAN. 

The MAN in BLACK. With 12 Full-page Illustra- 


tions by Wal Paget and H M. 
“In * The Men in Biack Mr. has followed up his recent brilliant adven- 
tures in the field of romance with a short stcry which we cannot but think must have charmed 
Victor Hugo himself.""— Saturday Review. 


The STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. 6s. 


“ A wonderfully fascinat’ng and brilliant historical 1, 
pao, * al by Sek ng ical novel, dealing with the times of Mary 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


SANTA TERESA: being Some Account of 


her Life and Times, together with come. pages from tbe History of the Last 
Great Reform in the Religious Orders. By GABRIEFLA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 Autogravure Frontispieces, price 32s. 


RECTORAL ADDRESSES delivered at the 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS, 1883-1893. Sir WILLIAM STIRLING 
MAXWELL to the MARQUESS OF BUTE. Edited with an Intrceduction 
by LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University 
of St. Andrews. Demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to STRUCTURAL 


BOTANY (FLOWERING PLANTS). By D. H. Scorr, M.A., D.Sc., Honorary 
Keeper of the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal Gardens, Kew. Crown 8vo. Illus- 
trated with 113 Figures, price 3s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


MAMMALS, LIVING and EXTINCT. By Sir W. H. Frower, K.C.B.. and 
RicHarp LYDFKKER. D+my 8vo. cloth, 763 pp. Illustrated with 357 Wood 
Engravings. Cheaper Edition. Price 12s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


FISHES. By A.C. L. Guntuer, Keeper of the Zoological Department in 
the British Museum. Demy 8vo. cloth, 720 pp. Illustrated with 320 Wood 
Engravings. Cheaper Edition. Price 12s. 6d. 


LIFE in MOTION; or, Muscle and Nerve. 


Ry J. G. McKenprick, Professor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow. 
Illustrated. New Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


BLACK’S HANDY ATLAS of ENGLAND 


aud WALES. Edited by Joun BaxrHoLoMEW. Demy 8vo. price 5s. 


MARGARET DRUMMOND, MILLIONAIRE. 


By Soruis F, F. Verrcu. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


ALADDIN in LONDON. By Fercus Home. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


The GREAT CHIN EPISODE. By Paut 


CUSHING. 1 vol, crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
DRYBURGH EDITION WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Vol. 18. ‘‘REDGAUNTLET.” Illustrated by 


Gero”Gce Hay, R.S.A. Cloth, 5s.; or in half-leather, és. [Vow ready. 


LONDON: A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE FOOL of DESTINY. By Com 


MIDDLETON, Author of “ Innes of Blairavon.” 3 vols. 


THE HUSBAND of ONE WIFE. By Mrs. Venn, 


Author of ‘Some Married Fellows” &c, 3 vols. 


ORCHARD DAMEREL. By Atay St. Avusyy, 


Author of “An Old Maid’s Sweetheart,” “A Fellow of Trinity,” &c. 3 vols, 


JANETTE DELILLE. By E. N. Lercn Fry, 


Author of “A Scots Thistle” &c, 2 vols. 


IN CUPID’S COLLEGE. By Manet Hant, 


Author of “Two English Girls” &c. 3 vols. 


HETTY’S HERITAGE. 


Author of “The Aftermath.” 2 vols. 


By Nosr 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 3s. 6d. SERIES. 


"Crown Svo, uniformly bound, bevelled boards, each 6d. 
The. AWAKENING OF MARY | PART OF THE PROPERTY. 


By Beatrice By Beataice WHITBY 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. By CASPAR BROOKE'S DAUGH- 
R. By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. | By JANET. ANovel. By Mrs. 


Author of “Juhn Halifax, Gentie- 
MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE, | A RAINBOW AT NIGHT. By 
LER the Author of * Mistress Beatrice Cope. 
A ot RANKS. | IN THE SUNTIME OF HER 
NINETT . BY, the Author 


YOUTH. By WuiTBy. 
MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. 
A “PATH. By 


MOLESWORTH. 
FROM HARVEST - 
ONE _REASON WHY. By 


MAHME NOUSIE. By G. 


MANVILLE 


THE IDES’ OF MARCH. By 


aie: By the Author of * lwo English 
THE WINNING OF MAY. 


By the Author of * Dr. Edith Romney.” 


SIR ANTHONY. By Adeline 


SERGEANT. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKEITT, LIMITED, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S PUBLICATIONS. 
SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. By 


BEATRICE HARRADEN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 
NOTI E.— The large twelfth edition of “ Ships ‘that Pass in the Night” having been 
exhausted, a@ thirteenth edition will be tssued immediately. 
“ Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other in passing, 
Only a signal shown, and a distant voice in the darkness ; 
So on the ocean of life we pass and speak one another, 
Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and a silence.” 


MAURICE JOKAI. 


EYES LIKE the SEA. A Novel. Translated 


by R Nisset Baty from the Hungarian of Maurice Joxal. 1 vol. 6s. 
(.Vevw and cheaper edition ready next werk, 
“That it is the work of aman who has both seen and suffered much is evident, 
whilst the brightness of the wit, the exuberance of the fancy, and the shrewdness of 
the judgment shown in the te ‘ling of the story, will convince most persons that 
Hu: gary is not without justification when it claims for Jokai a foremost place 
among living novelists.” —Speaker. 


GEORGE GISSING’S NOVELS. 


The ODD WOMEN. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

The EMANCIPATED. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
DENZIL QUARRIER. 
The CELTIC TWILIGHT: Men and Women, 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
Devi's and Fairies. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

“ For a pleasant, pathetic, charming view of Irish people and Irish manners no 
modern writer is to be matched with Mr. Yeats...... Mavy of the essays are short, 
but, as we wish them longer, Mr. Yeats has succeeded.” 

ANDREW LANG, in the J!lustrated London News. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


A CLUSTER of NUTS; being Sketches among 
My Own People. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
“ Kindly Irish of the Irish, 
Neither Saxon nor Italian.” 
“ Admirable reading, tender, restrained and winning.”— National Observer. 


ANGLO-INDIAN STORIES. 


TOLD IN THE VERANDAH, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


pric: $s. 6d. 


A BLACK PRINCE; and other Stories. By 
the Author of “ Told in the V crandab.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“ The anthor dors not in the least imitate Mr. Kipling, but tells his tales in his 
own way ; the resuit is that we havea very amusing lively volume, whereas with 
the imitators of Kipling we are generally very weary.’”—Glasgow Herald. 

LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 16 Henrietta St. Covent Garden, London. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


MAY. 


WOMAN AND LABOUR. By Professor Kart Pearson. 

THE ORIGIN OF CULTIVATION. By Grast ALLEN. 

THE MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. By D. A. Tuomas, M.P. 

SOME RECENT PLAYS. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 

THE PROBLEM OF CONSTANTINOPLE. By Freperic Harnrisoy. 

THE ROYAL PATRIOTIC FUND. By Huvson E. Kearvey, M.P. 

THE APPRECIATION OF GOLD. By Roser Barcuay (Di of the Manch 
Chamber of Commerce.) 

L'IMPERIEUSE BONTE. By Oripa. 

THE STAMP-COLLECTING CRAZE. By W. Ronerts. 

CYCLING AND CYCLES. By Creston. 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH MANNERS. By Faepearic 

A SOCIALIST IN A CORNER. By W. H. MALiock. 


LORD WOLVERTON. 


FIVE MONTHS’ SPORT in SOMALILAND. 


By Lord Wotverrox. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


REV. H. N, HUTCHINSON, F.G.S, 


CREATURES of OTHER DAYS. By Rev. 


H. N. Hutcuinson, F.G.S., Author of “ Extinct Monsters.” With Illustra- 
tions by J. Surr. Large crown 8vo, 


BULA N‘ZAU. 


TRAVEL and ADVENTURE in the CONGO 


FREE STATE: and its BIG-GAME SHOOTING. By BuLAa N’Zav. With 
from the Author’s Sketches, Demy 8vo. [Next week. 


JOHN FISKE. 


EDWARD LIVINGSTON YOUMANS ; Inter- 


preter of Science to the People. A Sketch from his Published Writings and 
Extracts his Correspondence with Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, and others, 
By John Fiske. Crown 8vo. [Next week. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ALFRED HARCOURT. 


FOR LOVE AND LIBERTY. 


A Tale of the Sixteenth Century in Spain. 
By ALFRED HARCOURT. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, [ This day. 


BESSIE HATTON. 


ENID LYLE. 
By BESSIE HATTON. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ Miss Bessie Hatton has inherited from her father, Mr. Joseph Hatton, the gift 
of easy narrative, graphic description, and picturesque characterisation...... Not 
only excellent as a first attempt, it is intrinsically good.”—Globe. 
“The k, simple, and unpretentious style of ‘ Enid Lyle ’ is likely to prove 
very attractive. A straightforward story in a straightforward manner.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. 


AN AMERICAN PEERESS. 
By H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“A delightful story—happily conceived and told with admirable literary skill. 
The scene lies partly in America, but chiefly in England,.......Will be read with 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrxrrep, LONDON. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


THE ROYAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


AND WORD TREASURY. 


By THOMAS T. MACLAGAN, M.A. 
Of the Royal High School and the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The Dictionary consists of 714 pages, printed in a clear distinctive type. 

The Derivation or Source of each word is given, and the pronunciation shown. 

The Definitions and Meanings are +tated in simple, terms, and following the 
meaning isa List of Similar or Synonymous Words—a specially usefal feature and 
literary help, which will commend itself to all users of a dictionary, not only 
materially assisting to a clear understanding of the word sought, but providing a 
ap ~~ mane words, from which the most appropriate for any purpose may 

ect 

Besides the Dictionary proper there is an Appendix containing Words. Phrases, 
and Noteworthy Sayings, from the Latin, Greek, and Modern Languages; Ab»revi- 
ations in common use; Prefixes and Affixes ; and List of Geographical Roots, with 


Post 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


T. NELSON & SONS, 35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; 
PARKSIDE, EDINBURGH; AND NEW YORK. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY, 1894, 


1. A BEGINNER. Chaps, XIIL-XIV. 

2. THE POETS HOME. 

3, VOLTAIRB’S FAVOURITE MORALIST. 
4. A LEGEND OF GRANADA. 

5. QUOTATION, 

6. THE LAST OF THE THRUSTONS. 
7. FEBRUARY AT ADARE. 

8. HORACE WALPOLE. 

9 RALPH INGLEFIELD'S REVENGE. 
10. AND ONE UNKNOWN. 

1l. NIGHT SONG. 

12. BY RIGHT OF WOMANHOOD. 

138. AN INTERLOPER. Chaps. XIUI.-XVI. 
14. OF MARGUERITES (VILLANELLE). 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
THE 


LIFE OF JOHN CHURCHILL, 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 


TO THE 


ACCESSION OF QUEEN ANNE. 
By General Viscount WOLSELEY. 


2 vo's. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Plans, 32s. 


“It would be to give a very faint idea of the charm of these volumes to omii io 
point out how individual they are—how fell of the personality of the chronicler. 
In this case we are not dealing with the ordinary author or the professional autho- 
rity on history. Affectation could go no further than to pretend that in reading 
Lord Wolseley’s descriptions of military operations two-thirds of our interest does 
not arise from the fact that it is one of the most famous of recent English soldiers 
who speaks.” James's Gazette, 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


NOW READY. 


MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
A BEGINNER. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, Author of “ Joan,” “Dr. Cupid” &c. 
Ia 1 vol, crown 8vo. 63, 


“ Miss Broughton’s latest novel displays all her powers of humorous characterisa- 
tion ; her amused sense of the comedy of life. It contains enchanting open-air 
word-pictures, delightful chatter of children, vivacious dialogue, it throbs with 

y News, 


ANEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MASTERS OF THE WORLD,” 
THOROUGH. 


By MARY A. M. MARKS, Author of “Dr. Willoughby Smith ” &c, 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 


This novel deals with the period of the Irish rebellion of 1641, and the events 
which led to the transplantation of Connaught. 


NOW READY. 


IF MEN WERE WISE. 


By E. L. SHAW. 
3 vols, crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


The DAUGHTER of the NEZ PERCES. 


By ArTaurk Parerson, Author of “A Partner from the West” &c, 3 vols, 
crown 8vo. 
“ Some shadow of Fenimore Cooper's mantle has surely fallen on the auther of 
this novel.” — Manchester Guardian. 
An admirably told, stirring story.’’— World. 
“ Brightly and pleasantly written, we can recommend the book to those who love 
the novel of adventure.”—-Pali Mall Gazette. 


2 vols. 


NOW READY. 
EVE'S | APPLE. By M. Deane. 


“ An interesting romance.” —Atheneum. 
“ A graceful romance with some very dramatic touches."”— Morning Post. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLING1ON STREET, W. 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


On May 1 will be published. 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION. 


Being the Edinburgh Gifford Lectures for 1894. 


By OTTO PFLEIDERER, D.D. 
Professor of Theology, University of Berlin. 2 vols. post Svo. 15s. net. 


This day is published. 


The ARABIAN HORSE: his Country and 


People. By Major-General W. C S.1., for many years H.B.M.’s 
Consal-General, Baghdad, and Political Resident for the Government of India 
in Turkish Arabia. 1 vol. royal 4to, with 7 Coloured Plates and other Illus- 
trations, and a Map of the Country. £3 3s. net. 


This day is published. 


LIFE of SIR HOPE GRANT. With Selec- 


tions from his Correspondence. Edited by Henry Knotrys, Colonel (H.P.) 
Royal Artillery, his former A.D.C., Editor of “ Incidents in the Sepoy War,” 
and of “Incidents in the China War ”; Author of “Sketches of Life in 
Japan.” “ Knglish Life in China,” “From Sedan to Saarbruck.” With 
Portraits of Sir Hope Grant and other Illustrations. Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo., 
* One of the most vivid and real pieces of military biography.”—Daily News. 
“ These volumes are such as all soldiers will delight to read, but there is abun- 
dant in them to inform and interest those unacquainted with any military 
subject.”—/rish Times. 


New Book by the Author of 
“SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT.” 
This day is published. 


IN VARYING MOODS. Short Stories. By 


BEATRICE HARRADEN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


is day is publish 


LALLAN SANGS and GERMAN LYRICS. 


By Ratpu Macteop Futtartoy, Author of “ Merlin: a Dramatic Poem,” 
“ Tanhaiiser,” &c, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


This day is publis’ 


SOUTH SEA YARNS. By Basm Tuomson. 


With 10 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. és. 

“The tales do really sua in calling up vivid pictures of the life of the 
Fijians...... Mr. Thomson has a quiet humour all bis own, which makes his book 
peculiarly pleasant to read.”—Scotsman. 

“Mr, Thomson's plain unvarnished tales are far more convincing than more 
pretentious efforts might be......It is far and away the best collection of its sort 
that has come in our way of late.”—St, James's Gazef(e. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


On May 3rd will be published. 


THE RICH MISS RIDDELL. 


By DOROTHEA Author of “Lady Baby.” “ &c. ; Joint Author 
“ Reata,” “ The Waters of Hercules,” 


The STORY of MARGREDEL. Being a 


Fireside History of a Fifeshire Family. By D. Srorrar MELDRUM. 


“It is a tale of passion and retribution........ told with brevity, force, and reti- 
cence "—British Weekly. 
“ It is like a bit of life thrown on a canvas by a sure and sympathetic artist.” 


To-day. 
“ be ig with a rare restraint and in a literary style as pure as it is simple and 
unaffected......One feels intensely the reality of the characters,” 
Daily Chronicle, 


TIMAR'S TWO WORLDS. By Mavrus 


—_ Authorised Translation by Mrs. HegAN KENNARD. New and Cheaper 
on. 

“*Timar's Two Worlds’ may not only be regarded as the author's masterpiece, 
but as a masterpiece of European literature ’— Atheneum. 

“ As charming as it is original, full of freshness and colour.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The CITY of SUNSHINE. By Atexanper 


ALLarpyck, Author of ‘ Earlscourt,” “Balmoral: a Romance of the Queen's 
try,’ &c. New and Revised Edition. 


“A real tale of India, by a writer who thoroughly understands his subject ” 
Saturday Review, 
“ «The City of Sunshine’ is an entrancing story.”—Morning Post, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Cuear Epirioy. 


With illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


ADAM BEDE. 3s. 64.—THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, 3s. 64. — FELIX 
HOLT. 3s, 6d.—SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 3s.—SILAS MARNER. 2s. 6d.— 
ROMOLA, 3s. 6d.—DANIEL DERONDA, 7s. 6d.—MIDDLEMARCH. 7s, 6d, 
GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE, 7s. 6d, 


GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE and WORKS. 


CABINET EDITION. Printed from a New and Legible Type. Complete in 
24 vols. price £6. Each volume, price 5s., may be had separately. The Set 
is also sold in various handsome leather bindings suitable for presentation. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH axp LONDON. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” 


AND THE 


VERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 
By the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. buckram, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 


“ A really valuable and important work, perhaps the best which Prof. Sayce has 
jet written.”—Academy. 


SIDE LIGHTS on CHURCH HISTORY.—HISTORY 


of E + CHRISTIAN ART. By the Rev. E.L.Cutts,D.D. Demy vo. cloth 


VERSES. By Caristrna (. Rossetti. Reprinted from 
Called to be Saints,” Time Flies,” and Face of the Small post 8vo. 
Printed in Red and Black on Hand-made Paper, cloth boards, 


THE FACE of the DEEP: a Devotional Commentary 


on the Apocalyrse. By Gpenem, G. Rosserti, Author of “ Time Flies,” 4c, 
Demy §vo. cloth boards, 7: 


THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK of the CHURCH 


of ENGLAND for 1891. Furnishing a trustwerthy eccount of the cendition of the 
Church of England, and of all bodses in ——— with her throughout the world. 
Demy 8vo. paper boarcs, 3s. ; cloth boards, red edges. 4s. 


THE CELTIC CHURCH in SCOTLAND. Being an 


Introduction to the History of the Christian Church in down to 
Saint Margaret. By the Right Rev. Jonny Dowpes, D.D., Bishop of Ediaburgh. F 
Svo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY in the NEW TES- 


TAMENT. By the Rev. A. R. EAGar. Post 8vo. cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


RELIGION in JAPAN, SHINTOISM, BUDDHISM, 


and CHRISTIANITY. By the Kev. G. A. COBBOLD, Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS for SCIENCE TEACHING. 


With numerous Diagrams, including 20 Exreriments fully illustrating the Elementary 
Physics and Chemistry Division in the Evening-school Continuation Code. By J. A. 
Bower. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


MANUALS of HEALTH. Notes on the Ventilation 


and Warming of Houses, Churches, Schools,and other Buildings. By Prof. E. H. 
Jacos. Fep. 8vo. cloth, is. 


ROMANCE of LOW LIFE amongst PLANTS. 


Facts and P of Cry By M.-C. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. 
A. with numerous W: vodeuts. Cloth 4a. 


VEGETABLE WASPS and PLANT WORMS. By 


M. C. Cookr, M.A., Bie .D., A.L.S., Author of “ Toilers in the Sea” &c. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo. cloth boards. 5s 


FREAKS and, MARVELS of PLANT LIFE; or, 


Curiosities of Vegetation. By M. C, Coven, M.A., LL D, A.L.S, With 
lllustrations. Post 8vo. cloth boards. 


DISEASES of PLANTS. By Prof. Marsmatt Warp. 


With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Professor 


GrorcE HENsLow, M.A., F.L.S.,F.G.S. With several Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth 
boards, 23. 6d. 


FLOWERS of the FIELD. By the late Rev. C. A. 


Jouxs. New Edition, with an agen on Grams, by C. H. Jouns, M.A, With 
numerous [ilustrations. Post §vo. clo’ 


WILD FLOWERS. By Pratt, Author of “ Our 


Native Songsters."" 2 vols. with 192 Coloured Plates, 16mo. cloth boards, 8s. 


THE FERN PORTFOLIO. By Francts Gerorce 


HEATH. 1 vol. (16 in. by 12 in.), cloth, &s. 15 Plates, life-size, exquisitely Coloured 

from Nature, and accompanied by descriptive Text—all the Species of British Ferns, 

= cna a large proportion of the Ferns of America and many r parts of 
world. 


NATURE and her SERVANTS. By Tueopore Woon, 


F E.S8 , Author of “ Our Insect Allies" &c. Large post Svo. with numerous Wood- 
cuts, cloth boards, 5s. 


BRITISH BIRDS in their HAUNTS; being a 


Popular Account of the Birds which have been observed in the ‘British Isles, their 
Haunts and Habits. By the late Rev. C. A. JouNns, B.A., F.L.S. Post 8vo. cloth 


MAN and his HANDIWORK. By the Rev. J. G. 


Woop, Author of * Lane and Field" &c. Lar, e ith about 400 Illustration 


WAYSIDE SKETCHES. By Professor Hutae, F.L.S., 


F.S.A, With Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 


PICTORIAL ARCHITECTURE of FRANCE. By 


the Rev. H. H. Bisnor, M.A. With numerous Engravings. Oblong 4to. cloth 
boards, 7s. 64. 


LONDON : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 


BRIGHTON: 135 }ORTH STREET. 62 
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MACMILLAN & 00.8 NEW BOOKS. 
SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Bexsam Kiwp. 


Second Edition. 8vo. 10s, net. 


TOWN LIFE in the FIFTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Mrs. J. R. GREEN, 2 vols. 8vo. 328. 
ant TIONAL OBSERVER.—* It is a book of exact ml yy inference, 
and logical discussion, as wel] as graphic statement and brilliant summary. In 
fact, it is history written as it ought to be written, a branch at once of science 
and of literature.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—* The clearness of thought and expression conspicuous 
in her volumes almost hides from her readers the skill implied in the successful 
presentment of e0 complex a subject. Her book, besides —— us with no 
scanty _—— of interesting facts, is full of suggestive criticism and independent 


THE FLOWER of FORGIVENESS. By 


Fiona ANNIE STEEL. 2 vols. globe 8vo, 12s. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ The two volumes of short stories which Mrs- 
Steel calls ‘ The Flower of 7 4 will confirm the reputation of this admir- 
able writer...... The best of them are a pure delight, most cunning, most delicate, 
most pathetic...... They are mostly so good that we hardly know which to choose, 
but the * Bhut Baby’ and ‘ Feroza’ are without flaw in their way.” 


A MODERN BUCCANEER. By Ror 


BoLDREWoOD. 3 vols. crown Svo. 31s. 6d. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—* Singularly vivid and natural in its description of the 
most desperate and startling incidents.” 


A VALIANT IGNORANCE. By Mary 


ANGELA DICKENS. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 

WORLD.—* The most skilfully constructed, most evenly written, most progres- 
sively and consistently interesting novel she has yet produced... There ‘here is strong 
drawing in the character of Mrs. Romayne.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ As a study of character Mrs, yn — is excellent, 
ne SS relations between her and her son are skilfully and convincingly pre- 
sen 


KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. ByF. Marion 


CRAWFORD. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


PUNCH.—* Admirable in its simple pathos, its unforced humour, and, above - 
in its truth to human nature...... ere is not a tedious page or paragraph in the 
three volumes.” 


MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. SERIES.—New Volume. 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN and HIS 


FAMILY. By Mrs, OLirHant. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 415. MAY, 1894. Price 1s. 
CoNTENTS. 


1. PERLYCROSS. By R. D. BLackmore. Chapters XXXVI.-XXXVIII, 


2. THE PARLIAMENTS AND MINISTRIES OF THE CENTURY. By 
C. B. ROYLANCE-KENT. 

3. A DISCOURSE ON SEQUELS. 

4. DITAS. 

5. THE MELANCHOLY MAN. 

6. BEGGING-LETTERS AND THEIR WRITERS. 

7. THE CLIFF-CLIMBERS. 

8 THE LAST FIGHT OF JOAN OF ARC. By Axprew Lane. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


G. CARDELLA’S SECOND NOVEL. 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. beg to announce that the 
New Novel by the Author of “‘A KING’S DAUGHTER,” one of the 
most successful novels of the year 1892, is now ready, in 3 volumes, at all 
Libraries, entitled 


THE PERFECT WAY OF HONOUR. 


ot “A KING’S DAUGHTER ” some of the leading papers said :— 
* The name of G. Cardella is new to us, but we venture to predict that if she or he put 
out more books of the character and strength of *A KING’S DAUGHTER,’ 
it will not be long before her name is familiar to all who like wholesome, well-written, 
interesting fiction.” —* The novel is so good that we should be glad to see another from 
the same pen.” —“ Extremely attractive.” —“ Instinct with humanity.” — “ Powerful and 
Pathetic."—“ A careful, conscientious performance.” 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LONDON. 


READY NEXT WEEK AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW EDITION of MR. MILNER’S IMPORTANT WORK 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


By ALFRED MILNER, 
Formerly Under-Secretary for Finance in Egypt. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, with an additional Prefatory Chapter on 
Egypt in 1894. 


Large crown 8vo. with Map, cleth, 7s. 6d. 
A NEW STORY OF IRISH LIFE. 


MISTHER O’RYAN: 
An Incident in the History of a Nation. 
By EDWARD McNULTY. 
Small 8vo. elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY ANDREW LANG. 


BAN and ARRIERE BAN: a Rally of 


Fugitive Rhymes. By ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By 


ALEXANDER BAIN, Emeritus Professor of Logic in the University of 
Aberdeen. Fourth Edition, with Emendations. vo. 15s, 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in the 


BRITISH COLONIES. By Atrugvs Topp, LL.D.,C.M.G. Second Edition. 
Edited by his Son. 8vo. 30s. net. 


The HISTORY of TRADE UNIONISM. 


Smpxeyand Beatrick With Coloured Map and a Full 
of the Subject. Svo. 18s. May e 
*,* This work, the result of three years’ special investigation, will Pm. the growth 
and development of the Trade Union Movement in the United Kingdom from 1700 down 
to the present day. Founded almost entirely upon materials hitherto unpublished, it is 
not @ mere chronicle of Trade Union organisation or record of strikes, but gives, tn 
effect, the political history cf the English working-class during the last 150 years. 


CHRISTIANITY andthe ROMAN GOVERN- 


MENT: a Study in Imperial Administration. By E. G. Harpy, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The PRIMITIVE CHURCH and the SEE of 


PETER. By the Rev. Luxe Riviyctoy, M.A., Magdalen = Oxford. 
7 an Introduction by the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
vo. 16s. 


LAW and THEORY in CHEMISTRY: a 


Companion Book +4 Students. By DovuGLas CARNEGIE, sometime Scholar 
= Demonstrator in Chemistry of Gonville and Caius, Cambridge. Crown 
6s, 
Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE—MAY. 


THE MATCHMAKER. By L. B. ; THE BEGINNINGS OF SPEECH. 


Watrorp. Chaps. XXVIII.-XXX, By Grant ALLEN. 
HUGH PEARSON. By A. K. H.B. | THE SILVER OTTER. By Honace 
APOLOGIA PRO SCRIPTIS SUIS. | UNBIDDEN GUEST, By W. 
a By Dosson. Horxvune. Chaps. I.-I 

POT O’ BEER. By Mrs. STEPHEN q 

| aT rum | bane, OF THE By 


London: LONGMANS, ¢ GREEN, & 00. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16ru STREET. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S LIST. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—Zhe FOURTH EDITION of 


“MARCELLA,.” 3 vols., by Mrs, HUMPHRY 
WARD, és now ready at all the Libraries. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SLAVE OP 
THE LAMP.” 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
of “ The Slave of the Lamp” &c. 
t the artist. of 
of the Society you man. (bee A frica in him). 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S 
“DAVID GRIEVE.” 
On Monday next. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s, 
THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY wae, 
Autbor of “ Robert Elsmere” 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of the podlngs EMILY LAWLESS’S. 
GRANIA.” 


Ready this day. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 


GRANIA: the Story of an Island. 


Hon, Lawzess, Author of “ Hurrish,” “With Essex in 


Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 131. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for May, 


containing “MATTHEW AUSTIN,” by W. E. NORRIS, Chaps. 17-20— 
“THE CARNARVON PENINSULA”—“CHARACTER NOTE: THE 
CHILD”—“ HACHISCH EATING "—“ COLOUR-SERGEANT RHODES ” 
—“*TOFT AND CROFT”—“ BARNABAS RABBITS’ RAIN-CLOUD”"— 
“THE LAST GOVERNOR OF THE BASTILLE”"—“WITH EDGED 


TOOLS,” Chaps. 40-42. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO SS 
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‘SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS. 


DANTE G. ROSSETTI and the 


PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT 


Viewed in Relation to the Problems, Tendencies, and Purposes of Modern English Art. By Mrs. J. W. WOOD. With 8 Photogravure Repro- 


ductions of Rossetti’s Paintings. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


. The bo k contains some unpublished re 
Brotherhood and its long conflict with academic traditions. 


of Rossetti’s student days and career in art, and describes the Founding of the Pre-Raphaelite 


“ The best book yet written on Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelites. Besides being a work of philosophical value, the book is a most attractive record of comradeship. 
inspired by the nobles: and most generous ideals of youth. The illustrations from some of Rossetti’s greatest paintings are beautifully executed. In her treatment of 
the tragically pathetic invidents in Rossetti's life, Mrs. Wood displays the greatest tact and delicacy.”— Daily News. 


AMONG THE MOORS: Sketches of Oriental Life. By G. Monrsarp, 


Author of “In Egypt” &¢. Superbly Illustrate. Royal &vo. cloth, 16s. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, strictly limited to 100 Copies, each numbered and signed by the Author, printed on Japanese Vellum, THREE 


GUINEAS each net. 


M. Montbard, whore skill as an artist has been rendered familiar to eversone through the pages of the JIlwstrated London News, recently explored the highways and 
byways of Morocco, and made himself acquainted with the manners and customs of the natives, the characteristics of the scenery, the arch.t:cture of the cities and 


mosques, and every aspect of the social life of the people in town and country. 


ON SHORT LEAVE TO JAPAN. By Captain G. J. Youncnusnanp, Queen’s Own Corps of 


Guides, Author of “ Eighteen Hundred Miles on a Burmese Tat” &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


REMINISCENCES of an INDIAN POLICE OFFICIAL. By T. C. Arravr. Fully 


Llustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth. 


(Shortly. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical 


Operation. By the late ALPHZUS TODD, LL.D., C.M.G., Librarian of Parliament for the Dominion of Canada. New Edition, Abridged 
and Revised by His Excellency SPENCER WALPOLE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. half-bound, gilt top, 15s. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
SARAH: a Survival. By Sypyey Cartstray,|A BAIREUTH PILGRIMAGE. By E. 
[ 


Author of “ Lydia.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. [Nert week. 


CUTHELL. 2 vols. crown cloth. Immediately. 


The STORY of MY TWO WIVES. By Oxe FIRE ISLAND. By G. Fens, Author 


or THEIR Hussanrs. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (Ready. 


of “ The Black Bar” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth. (Shortly. 


GLIMPSES of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Myths. Ideals, and Realities, By J.G. ALGER, Author of “ Englishmen in 
the French Revolution” &. Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 


CARTIER to FRONTENAC: a Study of Geo- 


graphic+t Discovery in the Interior of North America in its Historical Rela- 
tions. 1531-1700. By JcsTIn Wixsor, Author of * Christopher Columbus,” 
“ A Narrative and Critical History of America,’ &c. LItlustrated with Maps, 
Plans, &c. 8ro. cloth, 15s. 


The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


for 1893. A List of Books published in Great Britain and Ireland in the 
year 189%, with their Sizes, Prices, and Pub’ishers’ Names. A'so of the Prin- 
cipal Books published in the United States of Americs. With the Addition 
of an Index to Subjects. Royal 8vo. 5s, 


DED'CATED TO H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, DUCHESS OF TECK. 


A MANUAL of OBSTETRIC NURSING. By 


Marian Humrrey, British Lying-in Hospital, London; Diploma London 
Ob-tetric Society ; Member Roya! British Nurses’ Association, and of its 
Registration Bowrd, Crown 8vo. 300 pp. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The INSTRUCTION and AMUSEMENTS of 


the BLIND, By Dr, Gumt&. With 23 Engravings. 8vo cloth, 5s. 
A reprint of the translation, published in London, 1419, of the interesting and 
u-fol work which was dedicated to the king (of France), and printed by the Blind 
at the Koyal In-titution f r the Blind, in Paris, in the year 1817. 


FEDERAL BRITAIN; or, Unity and Federa- 


tion of the Empire. By F. P. Dr Lanu.tikre, Fellow of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, and author of “The Early History of the Colony of Victoria.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth. (Shortly, 


HECTOR BERLIOZ: a Critical Monograph. 


By Sypvey R. Tuompsoy. With Photogravure Portra't. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
(in the press. 


The CHAIRMAN'S HANDBOOK. By Sir 


R. F. D. Paterave, K.C.B., Clerk to the House of Commons. Tenth Edition. 
Revised. Crowa 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


TALES from WESTMINSTER ABBEY told 


to CHILDREN. By Mrs. Frewey Loup. With a Portrait of Dean Stanley 
and a Plan and View of the Abbey. New and Caoeap2r Edition. Crown 8vo. 
oards, ls. [Now ready. 
“PREACHERS OF THE ACE” SERIES,—Two New Vols. 
Uniform crown 8vo. vols., with Photogravure Portraits, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


The RELIGION of the SON of MAN. By 


the Rev. E. J. Goven, M.A., of Dundee. 


A CUP of COLD WATER. By the Rev. J. 


Mortals Jones, of Lewisham. 


ANCIENT ARMS and ARMOUR. A Pictorial 


and Descriptive Record of the Origin and Development of Arms and 
Armour. To which are apperded 133 Plates, specially drawn from the 
Author's Collection. By Epwin J. Brert. Iwperial 4to. 650 pp. with 1,200 
Orivinal Eogravings, balf-bound, £5 5s. net. 


“ A sump*‘uous tribute to the memory of the age of chivalry.” 
Standard (Leader). 
“ We know no authority more thorough and up-to-date.”—Daily Chronicle. 


HISTORY of ENGRAVING in ENGLAND. 


By Louis FaGan. Illustrated by One Hundred Typical Examples repro- 
duced from Rare and Unique Prints in the British Museum, exemplifying 
the progress of the Art from the end of the Sixteenth Century to the Earlier 
Years of Her Majesty's Reign. 
The Edition is strictly limited to One Hundred Copies, The price for 
the whole will be £25 net, and no order will be received but for the complete 
work. Sections I. and I[. are now ready. Section III., May 1894, 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS BY POPULAR WRITERS. 


In Uniform Crown 8vo. Volumes, bound in cloth, HALF-A-CROWN each. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. With Por- | THE BEAUTIFUL WRETCH. 
trait of the Author. SHANDON BELLS. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A | ADVENTURES IN THULE. 
IAETON. YOLANDE 
A _ PRINCESS OF THULE. JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 
TRE. THE WISE WOMEN OF INVERNESS. 


IN SILK ATT 
KILMENY. WHITE HEATHER, 
THREC FEATHERS The STRANGE \DVENTURES F 

ANGE A OF A 
THE MAID OF KILLEENA. HOUSEBOAT. 
GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY | IN FAR LOCHABER. 
MACLEOD OF DARE. THE PENANCE OF JOHN LOGAN. 
LADY SILVERDALE'S SWEETHEART | THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
WHITE WINGS. DONALD ROSS OF A. 
SUNRISE. STAND FAST! CRAIG KOYSTON. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


A DOONE. 3th Edition. With , CRADOCK NOWELL. 
wure Portrait of the Author, | CHRISTOWELL. 
peciall prepared for this New Issue. | ALICE LORRAINE. 
Edition fer Presea Y ANERLEY. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


R FROM THE MADDING CROWD. | A LAODICEAN. 
FAN Photogravure Portrait of the | THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
Author from a Photo. by Wheeler, of | THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. 
EYES. 


Weymouth. A PAIR OF BLU 
THR MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. TWO ON A TOWER. 
THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


WRECK OF THE “GROSVENOR.” ; MY WATCH BELOW. 
With Photogravure Portrait of the 


Author. 
AN OCEAN FREE LANCE. A ‘ 
E FROZEN PIRATE. SAILOR'S ow 


TH 
A SEA QUEEN. 
LITTL MRS. DINE’s JEWELS. 


THE LADY MAUD. 


By CEORCE MACDONALD. 


Ppa 6d. ; and Edition de Luxe, BReMA~ THE CAR'S DAUGHTER. With; GUILD COURT 
D KITTY. : and Essays. 
TOMMY U?eMORE. WEIGHED AND WANTING. 
LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
. ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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